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ISSUES BEFORE THE EIGHTH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The English philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, once said, 
“In a living civilization, there is always an element of unrest, for 
sensitiveness to ideas means curiosity, adventure, change. Civilized 
order survives on its merits and is transformed by its power of 
recognizing its imperfections.” 


The function of the United Nations is to channel that unrest 
insofar as it affects international relations in a constructive direc- 
tion, to prevent it from laying waste the foundation stones of the 
future. The session of the General Assembly which opens on 
15 September will represent one more step in its eight-year effort 
toward that goal. 


In the following pages an attempt is made to recount briefly 
the major developments of the past year. “Issues Before the Eighth 
General Assembly” was prepared by members of the staff of the 
Carnegie Endowment assisted by Wah Wong, graduate student 
at the New York University Graduate School, who has subsequently 
joined the staff of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, Jonathan Levin, graduate student at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy and, as junior assistants, Ann 
Blaisdell and Hartley Clark. 


September 1953 ANNE WINSLOW 
No. 493 Editor-in-Chief 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE 
EIGHTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The United Nations has lived through more than a year 
in the last twelve months; it has lived through an era. It has 
been an era of collective security, but collective security not 
only in the narrow military sense but also in a broader sense. 
Alliances against an enemy are a common coin of history. And 
wars have a kind of grim finality that leaves an impress on 
men’s minds. But the banding together of most of the nations 
on the globe to prevent their own destruction, to find a rational 
and feasible road to mutual accommodation is a rarer and 
less noted phenomenon. The 27th of July 1953 will long be 
remembered as the day the Korean armistice was signed. But 
that day might be less memorable if seven months earlier the 
good offices of India had not led 54 nations to a compromise 
that was to lay the basis for the military agreement. 

What has happened is memorable, militarily and politically, 
but even these achievements can be turned to defeat if they are 
conceived of as final. By the very nature of man there will 
never be an ultimate victory. There will be defeats in the future. 
There may still be disaster. Ideological conflicts are not settled 
by arms alone or by raucous words, but by the slow solvent of 
time. The world is a long way from being one world or even 
two worlds. It is many worlds with conflicting desires, ambitions 
and needs desperately trying to adjust to a world ceaselessly 
in change. 

During the months ahead the General Assembly will be 
dealing primarily with what Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
has called “two historic movements of change and progress— 
one involving equal rights for nations, the other equal rights 
for individuals.” At the same time and in another place a 
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special conference will be seeking to find a political resolution 
to the military conflict in Korea—to change an uneasy cease- 
fire into a “peaceful settlement.” 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


One of the most significant political developments of the 
past year was the appointment on 7 April of Dag Hammarskjold, 
Swedish Minister of State, to the post of Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. Not only is Mr. Hammarskjold a distin- 
guished statesman, Sweden’s foremost monetary expert and— 
last year—Chairman of the Swedish delegation to the General 
Assembly, but his appointment represents an important political 
compromise in the cold war. 

In 1950 the USSR vetoed in the Security Council the 
reelection of Trygve Lie for another five-year term and it proved 
impossible to reach agreement on any other candidate. Basing 
its action on ambiguity in the regulations established in 1946, 
the General Assembly proceeded to extend Mr. Lie’s term of 
office for three years. In November of 1952, Mr. Lie resigned on 
the ground that the USSR’s hostility to him had seriously 
weakened his political influence. Once again a deadlock appeared 
imminent, with the future of the United Nations gravely im- 
paired. Then a candidate was found acceptable to both East 
and West and so widely respected that he may be able to play 
a mediating role of major importance. 

Another question vitally affecting the future of the United 
Nations is the possibility of a conference in 1955 or 1956 to 
review the Charter. Article 109 of the Charter provides that if 
such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the Assembly in 1955, the “proposal to call such a 
conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session,” and 
the conference shall be held if so decided by a majority vote 
of the members of the Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
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members of the Security Council. Any amendments to the 
Charter recommended by this conference, however, must be 
approved by “two-thirds of the Members of the United Nations 
including all the permanent members of the Security Council.” 


As the tenth session draws near, delegates have begun to 
turn their attention to this question. Last year in the Assembly 
several representatives suggested that some kind of preparatory 
work should be done by the United Nations, though there was 
a clear division of opinion between those who felt that the 
Charter should be modified to rectify inadequacies or shortcom- 
ings, and those who felt that “imperfections in the Charter 
or the Organization itself are due more to the frailties and per- 
versities of human nature than to the form of the Charter 
itself.” 

Impetus may be given to a United Nations study of this 
question by the increasing number of private and governmental 
studies now under way. For example, the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee approved in July 1953 a resolution authorizing a Senate 
study of Charter revision by a six-member bipartisan Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee. 

One question that has long been a concern of the General 
Assembly will probably not be discussed this year, namely, 
Greece’s difficulties with its Communist neighbors over border 
violations. According to a recent report of the United Nations 
Military Observers in Greece, “the situation on the Greek- 
Albanian and Greek-Bulgarian frontiers has, generally speaking, 
been quiet.” The vast improvement over the critical situation of 
a few years ago is indicated by the Bulgarian government’s 
recently announced willingness to set up a mixed commission 
to settle Greek-Bulgarian boundary disputes. But United Nations 
efforts to secure the repatriation of Greek children and soldiers 
held in the Eastern European countries have not met with 
equal success except in Yugoslavia after the latter broke with 
the USSR in 1948. Last year the Assembly accepted defeat as 
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far as the children are concerned and discontinued the Standing 
Committee on the Repatriation of Greek Children, established 
in 1950. 

Since the shadow of the Korean political conference, con- 
vened by the resumed session of the seventh Assembly, will be 
over this present Assembly, it is unlikely that it will attempt 
to reach any decisions on Korean and Far Eastern questions 
while the conference is in session. Some discussion there will 
undoubtedly be; anxious eyes will be turned toward the con- 
ference and attempts may be made to bring pressures on it 
by delegates to the Assembly, particularly those not represented 
in the conference. But the focus of political attention during 
the eighth session will most probably be on such problems as 
Morocco and Tunisia, Palestine and Burma. 


KOREA 


On 27 July, 10:00 A.M. at Panmunjom, the Korean 
Armistice was signed. Twelve hours later the guns fell silent. 
Front line troops on both sides began to fall back from the 
neutral, buffer zone. The President of the General Assembly, 
Lester B. Pearson, informed members that the seventh session 
of the Assembly would reconvene on 17 August “to resume 
consideration of the Korean question.’ 

In his statement on the Armistice, Mr. Pearson said that 
on 25 June 1950, 
the United Nations faced its greatest challenge. . . . By resisting 
and ending aggression in Korea, the United Nations has at the 
same time reduced the chance of successful aggression elsewhere 
. . . The signing of the armistice is the end of one chapter—of 
bloodshed and conflict—but it is only the beginning of a new and 
difficult one—the making of peace.” 


Thus ended, at least temporarily, the hostilities which began 
over three years ago and which are estimated to have cost the 


1 United Nations Press Release PM/2556, 26 July 1953. 
2United Nations Press Release PM/2543, 26 July 1953. 
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lives of some two and a half million people, rendered millions 
homeless and caused property destruction of over a billion 
dollars. 


When the General Assembly convened last autumn, all 
important provisions of the armistice agreement save one had 
been agreed upon. Negotiations had broken down over the issue 
of voluntary repatriation of prisoners of war and, on 8 October, 
the United Nations Command had recessed the negotiations 
until such time as “you [the Communist Senior Delegate] are 
ready to accept one of our proposals or to make a constructive 
proposal of your own, in writing, which could lead to an 
honourable armistice.’® 

This was the setting for the opening of the Assembly six 
days later. In the minds of delegates a sense of frustration over 
the fact that men were still fighting and dying in Korea was 
coupled with the conviction that “it should not be beyond the 
resources of human intelligence and patience on both sides to 
find, consistently with principles, a way to resolve this sole 
remaining obstacle if there is a real desire on both sides to come 
to an agreement.””* 

At the outset, in the First Committee, conflicting currents 
of opinion swirled through the debates and threatened to harden 
into irreconcilable positions. Before the discussion ended, fifty- 
three governments had spoken and five resolutions had been 
introduced.® The United States and twenty other countries sought 
Assembly approval of the position of the United Nations Com- 
mand in a draft resolution which recognized “the rights of all 
prisoners of war to an unrestricted opportunity to be repatriated 
and [avoided] the use of force in their repatriation.””® 


8 United Nations Doc. $/2898, 8 January 1953, p. 4. 

4General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 382nd Plenary 
Meeting, 17 October 1952, p. 84. 

5 Those sponsored by the 21 powers, by Mexico and by Peru, were sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 

6 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/725, 24 October 1952. 
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The USSR proposed the creation of an eleven-member 
commission which, inter alia, would supervise “comprehensive 
action to promote the repatriation of all [italics added] prisoners 
of war by both sides.”* Mexico suggested that prisoners of war 
not desiring repatriation might, under special agreements, be 
sent temporarily to other countries as migrants entitled to work 
until the coming into force of decisions adopted by the political 
conference.* Peru urged that such prisoners be turned over to 
the protection of a five-member commission in a neutralized 
zone until a final decision could be reached by the United 
Nations—which decision might include their settlement in some 
member state or in trust territories.° 


Indian Resolution 


Debate over these resolutions ran the whole gamut from 
militant intransigence through caution and moderation to sup- 
port of any move which would stop the fighting. Finally India 
cut through the cross currents with a carefully worded proposal 
which rallied the support of all but the Communist bloc (and 
China which abstained). This proposal later provided the basis 
for the Armistice Agreement. 

The resolution as amended declared that “force shall not 
be used against Prisoners of War to prevent or effect [italics 
added] their return to their homelands .. .” It provided that all 
prisoners of war refusing repatriation be turned over to a Repa- 
triation Commission consisting of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Swe- 
den and Switzerland. Each party to the conflict should have 
access to the prisoners to explain to them “their rights and 
to inform the Prisoners of War on any matter relating to their 
return to their homeland, and particularly their full freedom 


to return.” 


7United Nations Doc. A/C.1/729/Rev. 2, 10 November 1952. 
8 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/730, 3 November 1952. 
® United Nations Doc. A/C.1/732. 








The Commission should be chaired by an “umpire” ap- 
pointed by the Commission. If no agreement on the “umpire” 
could be reached within three weeks, this matter should be 
referred to the General Assembly. The disposition of prisoners 
remaining in the hands of the Commission 90 days after the 
signing of the Armistice Agreement should be referred to the 
political conference. If the conference were unable to solve the 
fate of the remaining prisoners within 30 days, “responsibility 
for their care and maintenance and for their subsequent disposi- 
tion [should] be transferred to the United Nations, which in all 
matters relating to them [should] act strictly in accordance 
with international law.”’?° 

The major amendments introduced into the resolution were 
a provision that the “umpire” instead of merely being on call, 
should act as chairman of the Commission, and a provision 
shortening and limiting the time alloted for a decision as to the 
disposition of non-repatriated prisoners. The original clause had 
set no terminal date and had merely provided for referral to 
the political conference with no provision for future action 
if the conference failed to reach agreement.” 

During the debate the implications of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949, Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of War 
were probed from every conceivable angle. The USSR main- 
tained that Article 118 which provides, without qualification, 
that “prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without 
delay after the cessation of active hostilities” and Article 7 which 
prohibited prisoners of war from renouncing their rights under 
the Convention required forcible repatriation. The United States 
and many others declared that forcible repatriation was forbidden 
under Article 3 which provides that under no circumstance may 
violence be used against the person of a prisoner by anyone. 
Reference was made to Article 6 which permits parties to 


10 General Assembly Resolution 610 (VII), 3 December 1952. 
11See United Nations Doc. A/C.1/734, 17 November 1952, p. 3. 
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conclude special agreements, with particular reference to the 
repatriation of prisoners of war.’” 

Several delegates pointed out that the purpose of the Geneva 
Convention had been to protect the rights of the individual 
prisoner and not the rights of the state to which the prisoner 
belonged. The Indian representative pointed out that since the 
Geneva Convention did not deal with the issue it placed no 
obligation of forcible repatriation upon the detaining state. The 
French delegate added that the Convention had been premised 
upon experience before intense ideological wars when “it had 
been scarcely conceivable that a prisoner should have a valid 
reason for preferring exile to repatriation.”* 

Both sides in the debate adduced legal arguments from the 
provisions of previous treaties. The United States cited some 
fifteen treaties and agreements entered into by the USSR which 
specifically recognized the right of voluntary repatriation. The 
USSR replied that these were treaties forced upon a weak 
Soviet state in its early days. And the USSR, in turn, cited 
texts of agreements between the United States and other coun- 
tries which recognized the principle of non-voluntary repa- 
triation. 

Behind the legal arguments, however, was manifest the basic 
divergence regarding the relationship of the state and the 
individual. On one side it was maintained that the right of the 
individual was of paramount importance and particular refer- 
ence was made to the right of asylum. On the other, the USSR 
and the Eastern European countries insisted that the right to 
reject repatriation was merely “the right to commit treason 
against the fatherland . . .”** A prisoner of war, they asserted 
“could not be exempted from his duty to return to his country. 


12 Geneva Conventions of August 12, 1949 for the Protection of War Vic- 
tims, Department of State Publication 3938, General Foreign Policy Series 
34 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1950). 

13 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, First Committee, 
515th Meeting, 30 October 1952, p. 43. 

14 Tbid., 520th Meeting, 7 November 1952, p. 81. 
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A state could not subordinate its commitments (which repre- 
sented the sum of individual interests) to the interest of an 
individual who refused to acknowledge his duty.”** In substantia- 
tion of his position, the USSR representative triumphantly 
pointed to the fact that the United States soldier was referred 
to as a G.I. (Government Issue) ! 

Both during the truce negotiations and during the Assembly 
discussions, the Communists refused to admit that there were 
any prisoners who did not want to be repatriated. It was alleged 
that they had been beaten and tortured into acquiescence to 
the will of their captors. Even under the provisions of the Indian 
resolution, it would be impossible, they claimed, to arrive at 
the truth since “in captivity the prisoner was stripped of his 
will.” 

As it became increasingly clear that the First Committee 
was almost unanimous in its condemnation of forcible repatria- 
tion, the USSR, on 23 November, submitted an amendment 
to its draft resolution recommending an immediate and complete 
cease-fire in Korea as a prerequisite to negotiations on all 
aspects of the Korean situation including the prisoner of war 
issue.’ This resolution was rejected by 40 votes to 5 with 11 
abstentions on 3 December 1952, and the Assembly proceeded 
to approve the Indian resolution. The French delegate hailed it 
as “the outcome of a rational and realistic attempt to serve 
the cause of peace [which] will soon receive the support of all 
free peoples, of all men of goodwill.”** 

Upon instruction from the Assembly, the President then 
communicated the resolution to the People’s Republic of China 
and to the North Korean authorities. On 20 December, the 
President transmitted to the Assembly their reply. This consti- 
tuted an outright rejection of the resolution on the ground that 
"18 Ibid., 52lst Meeting, 10 November 1952, pp. 88-89. 

16 Jbid., 535th Meeting, 1 December 1952, p. 179. 
17 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/729/Rev.1/Corr.1/Add.1, 23 November 1952. 


18 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 399th Plenary 
Meeting, 3 December 1952, p. 299. 
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it retained the principle of “no forcible repatriation,’ which 
amounted to acceptance of the principle of forcible retention 
in violation of the Geneva Convention and of international 


law.?? 


Pongam Incident 


The same day the USSR requested the inclusion of an 
additional item on the agenda entitled “the mass murder of 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war by the United States 
military authorities on the island of Pongam.””° This item which 
was debated in plenary meeting until almost five in the morning 
on the day of the Christmas recess, provoked one of the 
bitterest and most vitriolic discussions ever held. It also revealed 
sharply the extraordinarily difficult problem of maintaining 
order peacefully in prisoner of war camps permeated by ideo- 
logical fervor. 

The USSR draft resolution, which violently condemned the 
United States miltiary authorities and asked for an immediate 
end to the “brutalities,’ was defeated by 45 votes to 5 with 10 
abstentions. 

The USSR had based its case on the incident in the 
prisoner of war camp on Pongam island on 14 December 
1952 in which 82 prisoners were killed and 120 wounded. This, 
the USSR representative asserted, was a “bloody and brutal 
deed . . . an act of butchery and savagery which has eclipsed 
all the previous crimes committed by the United States exe- 
cutioners against prisoners of war, particularly on Koje Island.”™ 
In substantiation of the allegation, a report of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross was cited which described the 
incident and declared that under the circumstances, it appeared 
that there had been a violation of the Geneva Convention pro- 


19 United Nations Doc. A/2354, 20 December 1952, p. 6. 


20 United Nations Doc. A/2355, 23 December 1952, p. 1. 
21 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 4llth Plenary 
Meeting, 21 December 1952, p. 504. 
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hibiting the use of weapons except as an extreme measure and 
after adequate warning. 

In his reply, the representative of the United States ex- 
plained that the guards had been faced with a carefully planned 
riot which threatened to spread throughout the compounds, and 
that efforts to restore order peacefully had been met by inter- 
nees “threatening, screaming and throwing rocks.”** The use 
of force, the United States representative said, was sometimes 
unavoidable to repress fanatical violence. He accused the Com- 
munists of instigating the riots as part of a series of “ruthlessly 
executed plans to sacrifice human lives in order to create propa- 
ganda for cynical use on occasions such as this.”** He also 
pointed out that, in contrast to the Communist camps, those 
maintained by the United Nations Command had always been 
thrown open to inspection by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and that, where necessary, corrective action had 
been taken. 

The United Kingdom delegate, who had visited some of the 
camps, summed up the general feeling when he said, 

Prisoners of war, at any time, are difficult to control, and these 
are a particularly tough lot of prisoners of war and I think that 
the people controlling them have been faced with a problem of 
unparalleled difficulty. Nevertheless . . . we believe in the principle 
that only reasonable force should be used to deal with any situa- 


tion . . . We believe that men may make mistakes, and we believe 
that the death of eighty-two men is a grave matter.** 


Deadlock Breaks 


An atmosphere of discouragement and futility marked the 
resumption of the debate between 25 February and 9 March. 
For the present, the Assembly could take no further action to 
bring an armistice closer. With the exception of the rejection 
of a Soviet proposal to discontinue the United Nations Com- 


22 Ibid., p. 509. 
23 Ibid., p. 510. 
24 Ibid., p. 515. 
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mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
approval of the work of the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency,” most of the debate consisted of a restatement 
of previous positions. The day after the death of Stalin, the 
French representative recalled a statement the Marshal had 
made in December “that the Soviet Union was interested in 
ending the Korean war and would cooperate in any new diplo- 
matic approach” and he expressed the hope that “that last 
wish of the leader of the Soviet Union would be acted upon 
by his successors and that the USSR representative would return 
with a message of pacification and conciliation.” 

Meantime, outside the Assembly, efforts to lessen the prison- 
er of war deadlock were being pursued. The Secretary-General 
of the League of Red Cross Societies had cabled on 18 December 
an appeal to the “belligerents” through the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, “‘to take immediate action in implement- 
ing the Geneva Conventions by repatriating the sick and wounded 
prisoners of war.”’*? This was taken up on 22 February 1953, by 
the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, in a letter 
to the representative of the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. “I wish to be informed,” he asked, 
“whether you are prepared for your part to proceed immediately 
with the repatriation of seriously sick and wounded captured per- 
sonnel of the United Nations Command who are in your 
hands.”’** 

Five weeks later the first signs that the deadlock was break- 
ing appeared. On 28 March the United Nations Commander- 
in-Chief received an affirmative reply to his letter coupled with 
a request for resumption of the armistice negotiations.” Three 


25See USSR Draft Resolution A/C.1/L.24, 9 March 1953, and General 
Assembly Resolution 701 (VII), 11 March 1953. 

26 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, First Committee, 
567th Meeting, 6 March 1953, p. 407. Mr. Vishinsky, the USSR delegate, had 
returned to Moscow at the death of Stalin. 

27 United Nations Doc. A/2357, 22 December 1952. 

28 United Nations Doc. A/2390, 22 April 1953, p. 3. 

29 Ibid., p. 4. 
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days later the President of the Assembly was sent a cable from 
the People’s Republic of China, stating that “it is entirely a 
matter of course that a smooth solution to the whole question of 
prisoners of war should be achieved.” Insistence upon repatria- 
tion of all prisoners was dropped and instead it was proposed 
that those who did not demand repatriation should be handed 
over to a neutral state “so as to ensure a just solution to the 
question of their repatriation.”*° The note added, however, the 
already familiar insistence that there were no prisoners who 
would refuse repatriation except under duress. 

The working out of arrangements for the repatriation of 
the sick and wounded was initiated on 6 April by the liaison 
teams. On the 11th the agreement was signed, and on the 20th 
the first prisoners were exchanged. 

While these negotiations were going forward in the little 
wooden house at Panmunjom, the Assembly was cleaning up 
minor unfinished business related to Korea. The first of the items 
was a joint draft resolution introduced by the nations with 
forces in Korea concerning the constantly reiterated Soviet 
charge that the United States was engaging in bacteriological 
warfare in Korea.** The draft resolution proposed that a com- 
mission composed of Brazil, Egypt, Pakistan, Sweden and Uru- 
guay should be set up to carry out an immediate investigation 
of the charges, with the aid of “such scientists of international 
reputation, especially epidemiologists, and such other experts as 
it may select.” The resolution called upon 
the governments and authorities concerned to enable the Commis- 
sion to travel freely throughout such areas of North and South 
Korea, the Chinese mainland and Japan as the Commission may 


deem necessary in the performance of its task and to allow the 
Commission freedom of access to such persons, places and relevant 


30 United Nations Doc. A/2378, 31 March 1953, p. 5. A similar cable was 
sent, on 2 April 1953, by the Prime Minister of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea (A/2381, 3 April 1953). 

81 For a fuller discussion of this subject see “Issues Before the Seventh 
General Assembly,” International Conciliation, No. 484 (October 1952) pp. 


376-380. 
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documents as it considers necessary for the fulfillment of its task 
and to allow it to examine any witness, including prisoners of 
war. 


After acceptance of the investigation “by all the governments 
and authorities concerned,” the Commission was directed to 
report to the members of the Assembly not later than 1 Sep- 
tember 1953.%* 

In the debate which followed, the easing of tension in the 
Korean situation was reflected in the relative mildness of the 
discussion. On 23 April, the General Assembly approved the 
draft resolution by 52 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions.** 


The next item to be discussed was an amended Polish reso- 
lution on “Measures to Avert the Threat of a New World War 
and to Strengthen Peace and Friendship Among the Nations.” 
The original draft resolution, submitted in October, provided for 
an immediate cease-fire, the return of all prisoners to their 
homeland, the withdrawal of foreign troops, and the unification 
of Korea by the Koreans themselves under the supervision of a 
Commission composed of interested states, including those which 
had not taken part in the war. The amended resolution, sub- 
mitted in April, dropped the insistence on obligatory repatriation 
and urged the resumption of negotiations. The debate on this 
resolution, which lasted from the 9th to the 16th of April, ranged 
from NATO to anti-semitism and Spengler. 


Meantime, on 11 April the pact on the exchange of sick 
and wounded prisoners had been signed at Panmunjom. This 
led the Brazilian delegate four days later to introduce into 
the First Committee a draft resolution which noted “with deep 
satisfaction that an agreement has been signed in Korea on 


82 General Assembly Resolution 706 (VII), 23 April 1953. 

33 Since there has not been acceptance “by all the governments and au- 
thorities concerned,” and since, the armistice in Korea has made such an 
investigation an academic question for the time being, no further action 
has been taken. 

84 United Nations Doc. A/C.1/L. 39, 9 April 1953 and United Nations 
Doc. A/2229, 18 October 1952. 
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the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners of war;” and 
expressed the hope that “further negotiations at Panmunjom 
will result in achieving an early armistice in Korea.” The resolu- 
tion concluded with a request to the President of the Assembly 
“to reconvene the present session to resume consideration of 
the Korean question (a) upon notification by the Unified Com- 
mand to the Security Council of the signing of an armistice 
agreement in Korea; or (b) when, in the view of a majority 
of Members, other developments in Korea require consideration 
of this question.”*® The next day the Polish delegate withdrew 
his resolution and on 18 April the Brazilian resolution was 
passed unanimously. 


Proposals and Counter-Proposals 


At Panmunjom, where full-scale negotiations were resumed 
on 26 April, proposals and counter-proposals were being ex- 
changed. The five issues around which the discussions centered 
were: (1) the neutral nation or nations to assume custody of 
the non-repatriated prisoners; (2) the place of custody; (3) 
the duration of custody; (4) the body responsible for the ulti- 
mate fate of the prisoners; (5) the number of representatives 
per thousand prisoners permitted to interview prisoners. 

The United Nations Command proposed Switzerland as 
custodian. The Communist representatives countered with the 
suggestion of an Asian nation. Finally agreement was reached 
on a Communist proposal that custody of non-repatriated pris- 
oners would be turned over to a Repatriation Commission com- 
posed of five nations—Czechoslovakia, India, Poland, Sweden 
and Switzerland. It was also later agreed that India should be 
chairman of the Commission and that Indian guards should 
be responsible for protecting the prisoners. 

As far as the place of custody was concerned, the Com- 
munist representatives wanted unrepatriated prisoners trans- 
ported to a neutral state. The United Nations Command, which 


35 General Assembly Resolution 705 (VII), 18 April 1958. 
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rejected this as impractical, finally secured agreement to its 
proposal that the prisoners remain in Korea within the neutral 
zone. 

The United Nations Command also won important con- 
cessions on the next two points. The original Communist pro- 
posal had provided for a two month period for voluntary 
repatriation, another month for sending unrepatriated prisoners 
to the neutral state, six additional months for explanations about 
conditions in the national’s country and after that referral to 
the political conference for “settlement through consultation.”*® 

The final agreement provided that after the Repatriation 
Commission took custody of the prisoners, there should be a 
90-day period in which explanations might be made to their 
own nationals by representatives of the nations concerned. The 
disposition of those still not repatriated at the end of this 
period should be referred to the political conference. At the end 
of 30 days, failing an agreement by the conference, the Repa- 
triation Commission, with the assistance of the Indian Red 
Cross, should, within 30 more days, assist the remaining prison- 
ers either to return to their fatherlands or go to neutral nations 
of their choice. 

On the final point, the compromise between the United 
Nations Command proposal of one “explaining” representative 
per thousand prisoners and the Communist of nine per thousand 
was a maximum of seven per thousand and a minimum of five. 


Intransigence of the Republic of Korea 


This agreement was reached on 8 June but the conclusion 
of the armistice was delayed for over a month largely because 
of the growing intransigence of the President of the Republic 
of Korea, Dr. Syngman Rhee. The National Assembly of the 
Republic unanimously adopted a resolution on 2 April opposing 
any truce which did not provide for the unification of Korea 
(under the government of the Republic), the withdrawal of 


36 The New York Times, 27 April 1953, p. 3. 








all Chinese troops and the disarmament of North Korea. On 
25 May the representative of the Republic of Korea walked out 
of the armistice negotiations and never returned. 

The President of the United States wrote Dr. Rhee on 7 
June that “the enemy has proposed an armistice which involves 
a clear abandonment of the fruits of aggression.” And, he added, 
“‘we do not intend to employ war as an instrument to accomplish 
the world-wide political settlements to which we are dedicated 
and which we believe to be just.” He promised that, subject 
to congressional approval, economic aid would be forthcoming 
for the rehabilitation of Korea and that he would recommend 
a security pact between the United States and Korea; but, 
he warned, the goals of the people of Korea “cannot be achieved 
either by prolongation of the present conflict or by reckless 
adventure with a new one.”*? 

On 9 June, the Korean Assembly again protested and 
angrily rejected the agreement concerning the prisoners of war. 
On 18 June, Korean guards released thousands of war prisoners 
on orders from President Rhee and in defiance of the United 
Nations Command. “The reason why I did this without full 
consultation with the United Nations Command and other 
authorities concerned,” President Rhee asserted, “is too obvious 
to explain.”** Before the United Nations Command could 
regain control of the situation, over 25,000 prisoners had escaped. 

The general reaction was one of dismay. The President of 
the United States sent a sharply worded message to Dr. Rhee 
demanding immediate recapture of the prisoners.*® An Indian 
official described it as a “most objectionable and deliberate at- 
tempt to sabotage” the agreement.*® The President of the General 
Assembly declared that this unilateral action threatened both 
“the results already achieved and the prospect of a peaceful 


87 Ibid., 8 June 1953, p. 3. 

88 Ibid., 18 June 1953, p. 1. 
89 Ibid., 19 June 1953, p. 1. 
40 Ibid., 20 June 1953, p. 3. 
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solution of remaining problems.”** The Communist representa- 
tives accused the United States of breach of faith and demanded 
the return of the prisoners before continuing the armistice talks. 
They also put the following questions to the United Nations 
Command: “Is the United Nations Command able to control 
the South Korean Government and Army? If not, does the 
armistice in Korea include the Syngman Rhee clique? If it is not 
included, what assurance is there for the implementation of the 
armistice agreement on the part of South Korea?’’*? 

Despite these pressures, the attitude of President Rhee re- 
mained unchanged and his reply to the accusation of a breach 
of faith with the United Nations Command was: “When I 
made that promise you referred to, I had no idea I was going 
to release the loyal Korean prisoners.”** 

Efforts to modify the stand of Dr. Rhee were met with the 
demand that the United States promise to join in an all-out 
attack upon the Communist forces if the Communists had not 
moved toward accepting the unification of Korea within the 
Republic within 90 days after the political conference convened. 

Later in June the United States sent Assistant Secretary of 
State Walter S. Robertson to negotiate with Dr. Rhee. When 
Mr. Robertson returned to the United States some two weeks 
later, it was reported that he had won sweeping concessions in 
a secret agreement.** Subsequently the United States Secretary 
of State said Dr. Rhee had written personally on 11 July to 
President Eisenhower that “in deference to the President’s re- 
quest [he] would not obstruct in any manner the implementation 
of the armistice terms.”*° On 14 July the foreign ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States pledged 


41 Ibid., 24 June 1953, p. 1. 

42 Ibid., 20 June 1953, p. 3. In accordance with an undertaking in 1950, 
President Rhee had placed the South Korean troops under the United 
Nations Command. 

43 [bid., 24 June 1953, p. 1. 

44 Ibid., 13 July 1953, p. 1. 

45 Ibid., 23 July 1953, p. 3. 
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that “if the Communists should renew their aggression in Korea 
after an armistice and again threaten the principles defended 
by the United Nations, their Governments would as members 
of the United Nations again support the restoration of peace 
and security.”*® 


Conclusion of Armistice 


Meanwhile on 29 June the United Nations Command had 
asked for a resumption of the armistice negotiations. It was 
asserted that it would be impossible to recover all the released 
prisoners but that as far as the future was concerned: 
you are assured that the United Nations Command and the in- 
terested governments concerned will make every effort to obtain 
the cooperation of the Government of the Republic of Korea. 
Where necessary the United Nations Command will, to the limits 
of its ability, establish military safeguards to insure that the armi- 
stice terms are observed.** 

On 8 July the Communist High Command replied af- 
firmatively. The letter, however, stated “your side bears at all 
times the responsibility for recovering all the ‘escaped’ prisoners 
of war.” It also added, “Therefore . . . your side must take 
effective steps regarding the observance of the South Korean 
Government and Army of the armistice agreement and all other 
related agreements; it is only thus that the Korean armistice 
can be safeguarded against disruption.’”** On 10 July the truce 
negotiators reconvened for the first time since 20 June and 
met almost constantly until the signing of the armistice on the 
27th. 

On 5 August the exchange of prisoners began. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Agreement both sides had 
previously exchanged data on the prisoners to be repatriated. 
The United Nations Command had reported that it woulc. repa- 
triate some 5,000 Chinese and some 69,000 Koreans (cut of a 


46 [bid., 15 July 1953, p. 3. 
47 Ibid., 30 June 1953, p. 3. 
48 Ibid., 9 July 1953, p. 8. 








total of approximately 121,000). The North Korean and Chi- 
nese forces had reported that they would repatriate some 8,186 
Koreans and some 4,527 prisoners belonging to other countries. 


The Road Ahead 


Rejoicings over the armistice have been tempered by a 
realization that, in the words of the President of the United 
States, “we have won an armistice on a single battle ground; 
not peace in the world.”*® 

In Korea itself, the road ahead is beset with problems. On 
the political front, there is the problem of achieving a stable 
peace, of reconciling the conflicting interests of north and south, 
of achieving or moving toward the achievement of the United 
Nations goal—a unified, democratic and independent Korea— 
and of persuading Dr. Rhee that this cannot be accomplished 
by war. The Republic’s representative at the United Nations 
has termed the Agreement “nothing but a crumple of trash.” 

Dr. Rhee has reserved his freedom to walk out of the 
political conference after 90 days if he is not satisfied with the 
proceedings, and threats by the Republic to take unilateral 
action have not been abandoned. In an effort to reassure Dr. 
Rhee and to exert a tempering influence, the United States 
has promised to join the Republic in walking out of the political 
conference if the United States is convinced that the negotiations 
are not being conducted in good faith and that further discus- 
sions would be futile. It has also sought to reassure its other 
allies by promising to consult them fully before determining 
its position in relation to the conference.™ 

Over and beyond the actual negotiations themselves, there 
is the fundamental problem of helping the progress of Korea 
toward democratic institutions. The report, to the seventh ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, of the United Nations Commission 


49 Ibid., 27 July 1953, p. 4. 
50 Ibid., 27 July 1953, p. 3. 
51 Ibid., 3 August 1958, pp. 1 and 2. 
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for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK) 
made it very clear that this would inevitably be a slow and 
difficult process. During 1952 the Republic was almost split 
asunder by a long drawn out controversy between the Executive 
and the Legislature. In January 1952, the President had 
threatened to have the National Assemblymen “recalled by 
popular vote.”*? The Assembly retorted that “the President’s 
action in ignoring the function of the Legislature ‘may lead to 
dictatorship.’ ”™* 

On 25 May, the President proclaimed emergency martial 
law; Assemblymen were beaten up, arrested and driven into 
hiding. At one time over a quarter of the members of the 
Assembly were under detention. Heavy censorship was imposed 
which extended to the Voice of America. UNCURK wrote to 
Dr. Rhee that it “remains of the view that the Constitution of 
the Republic of Korea has been violated in important respects, 
and that this situation is damaging both to the present welfare 
and stability of the Republic and to its further development as 
a democratic State.”™ 

Either at this session or the one following the political 
conference, the Assembly will be faced with the decision as to 
what to do about UNCURK. This body has been under con- 
tinuous attack by the Soviet bloc and, at the present time, is 
not very popular with the President of the Republic of Korea. 
Nevertheless, as UNCURK pointed out in its report, “some 
political representation of the United Nations” is probably 
needed.® “Too many sacrifices in men and resources have 
been made in the past . . . and too much international assist- 
ance will be required in future, for the United Nations to 
remain indifferent to [Korea’s] political evolution . . . .”* 


52 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1952, Supplement 
No. 14, p. 5. 

53 Ibid., p. 6. 

54 Ibid., p. 16. 

55 Ibid., p. 27. 

56 Ibid., p. 19. 
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To an important extent this evolution depends on the 
ability of member nations to restore a land of ruins and of 
refugees to economic and social health. The equivalent of over 
$600 million in cash or in kind has been contributed or pledged 
by 54 member and non-member states, specialized agencies and 
voluntary organizations—$396,087,083 for relief and $207,518,- 
517 for reconstruction. Last year, the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) initiated a $70 million pro- 
gram which included provision for the importation of food, 
lumber, fertilizers and capital equipment; for agricultural 
research, irrigation, land reclamation and farm and fisheries 
development; for rehabilitation of power plants; for recon- 
struction of schools and libraries and for teacher training; 
for repair of ports and railways; for housing; and for increase 
of the production of natural resources. It has been estimated 
that upwards of a billion dollars will be needed in the future 
for the job of reconstruction. The United States has already 
appropriated $200 million toward this goal.°’ UNKRA’s new 
Agent General, Lt. General John B. Coulter, has submitted a 
budget for 1954 of $130 million.* 


Political Conference 


The political conference, arranged for during the resumed 
session of the General Assembly, will be faced with the difficult 
question of determining the scope of the Armistice provision that 
it should “settle, through negotiation, the question of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, etcetera.” The agenda of the con- 
ference could be confined to strictly Korean issues or, under 
the “etcetera,” it could conceivably be broadened to include 
other questions, such as Indo-China, Malaya and Japan. There 
is also, of course, the key question of the recognition of the 
government of the People’s Republic of China as the legal oc- 

57It is not yet clear what part, if any, will be turned over to UNKRA. 


58 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1953, Supplement 
No. 19B; see also Supplement No. 19A. 
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cupant of China’s seat in the United Nations and the effect of 
this upon Formosa and the Nationalist government. The Prime 
Minister of India has declared: 

the United Nations is incomplete without China. If China is not 
there, then from the point of view of population, from the point 
of view of world importance, nearly a quarter of the world is 
just not there. It’s not a question of anybody liking it or not.... 
You have to suffer the consequences of ignoring something which 
is there and which you don’t recognize. [Until this question is 
cleared up, he said] the U. N. will never function properly, 
effectively and efficiently and the problems of the Far East cannot 
be finally solved.5® 

These sentiments have been echoed by many other member 
states. The United States, however, still maintains its opposition 
to any move to seat the Chinese Communist government. In 
July, the House of Representatives voted 379 to 0 against 
the seating of this government in the United Nations. 

A resolution of these problems will not be easy nor quick. 
Infinite patience will be required and it still remains to be 
seen, in the words of the President of the United States, “if 
free men can be as wise in the ways of peace as they have 


proved courageous in the ways of war.” 


ARMISTICE TERMS 


The Armistice arrangements, which are all done in English, 
Korean and Chinese, consist of the Armistice Agreement on 
Korea, signed 27 July, and two agreements dealing with prison- 
ers of war: The Terms of Reference of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission and a Temporary Agreement Sup- 
plementary to the Armistice Agreement.®' 


Geographical Data 
A Military Demarcation Line was fixed and both sides 
withdrew 2 kilometers so as to establish a Demilitarized Zone. 
59 The New York Times, 31 July 1953, p. 3. 
60 [bid., 28 July 1953, p. 7. 
61 See United Nations Doc. §/3079, 7 August 1953. 
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The headquarters of the various agencies implementing the 
arrangements are located in the Demilitarized Zone. No indi- 
vidual may cross the Line without the express permission of the 
Military Armistice Commission. No one may leave the Zone 
and enter territory under military control without the permis- 
sion of the commander of that territory. No one may enter 
the Zone “except persons concerned with the conduct of civil 
administration and relief and persons specifically authorized to 
enter by the Military Armistice Commission” (Article I 9). 
The maximum number of persons authorized by either side 
to be in the Zone must not exceed 1,000 at any time. Except 
for the civil police, other personnel must be unarmed unless 
the Military Armistice Commission authorizes otherwise. This 
Commission and the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission 
have freedom of access at all times to the Zone. 


Major Implementation Agencies 


There are six major agencies concerned with the implemen- 
tation of the agreements; four of these are joint agencies, two 
are neutral nations agencies. The joint bodies are: 


1. Military Armistice Commission (MAC) 


This body is composed of 10 senior officers (6 of gen- 
eral or flag rank, 4 major or brigadier generals, colonels 
or their equivalent )—5 appointed by each side. 

It is assisted by 10 joint observer teams composed of 
between 4 and 6 officers of field grade. 

Its function is to act as the senior organ which exer- 
cises general supervision over the other agencies and to 
which disputes are referred for decision. It supervises 
implementation of armistice agreements; investigates and 
reports violations to commanders of the opposing sides; 
and settles through negotiation any such violations. 

It meets daily unless otherwise agreed. Costs of main- 
tenance are shared equally by both sides. 


2. Committee for the Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
(CRPW) 


This body is composed of 6 officers of field grade, 3 
appointed by each side. 
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Its functions are to coordinate both sides’ plans for 
repatriation and also to supervise the execution of agree- 
ments relating to repatriation. It coordinates the timing 
of the arrival of prisoners at places of delivery and 
reception; makes such special arrangements as may be 
necessary with regard to the transportation and welfare 
of the sick and injured; coordinates the work of the 
joint Red Cross teams; selects, when necessary, addi- 
tional places of delivery and reception of prisoners; 
and arranges for security at places of delivery and 
reception. 

It is to be dissolved by the MAC upon completion of 
the repatriation program. 


Committee for Assisting the Return of Displaced 
Civilians (CARDC) 

This body is composed of 4 officers of field grade, 2 
appointed by each side. 

Its functions with regard to displaced civilians are 
similar to those of the CRPW with regard to prisoners 
of war. 

It is to be dissolved by the MAC upon fulfillment of 
its mission. 

Civilians resident on 24 June 1950 on the other side of 
Demarcation Line from their present residence shall, 
if they desire to return home, receive full assistance in 
so doing. 

Civilians of foreign nationality now in the territory of 
one side who wish to move to that of the other side 
shall be permitted and assisted to do so. 


Joint Red Cross Teams 


These teams are composed equally of representatives of 
Red Cross societies of each side. 

The function of these teams is to provide normal Red 
Cross services to prisoner of war camps and to prisoners 
en route to delivery points. One team of 20 members, 
with chairmanship alternating daily between both sides, 
assists delivery of prisoners. One team of 60 members, 
30 from each side, chaired by a representative of either 








the Red Cross Society of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea or of the People’s Republic of China, 
visits camps under the administration of these govern- 
ments and provides services for prisoners en route. 
Another similar team, chaired by the other side, per- 
forms the same services for camps under the adminis- 
tration of that side. 


Military commanders of each side provide such logistic, 
administrative and communications facilities as may be 
required. 


The teams are to be dissolved upon completion of the 
repatriation program. 


The neutral nations bodies are: 


Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission (NNSC) 
This body is composed of 4 senior officers or their 
alternates—2 appointed by Sweden and Switzerland 
and 2 by Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


It is assisted by 20 inspection teams of not less than 4 
members each. Ten of these teams cover ports of entry 
and 10 are to be held as mobile reserves in the vicinity 
of headquarters. Not more than half of these latter 
may be dispatched at any one time. These teams are 
to submit periodic and, as necessary, special reports to 
NNSC. 


Its functions are to supervise and inspect troop rotation 
and substitution of equipment at ports of entry; to 
conduct observations and inspections of alleged viola- 
tions upon request of MAC or of a senior officer of 
either side; to forward immediately to MAC reports 
from inspection teams and subsequently to evaluate 
such reports for MAC. Supervision may not be “con- 
strued as authorizing inspection or examination of any 
secret design or characteristics of any combat aircraft, 
armored vehicle, weapon or ammunition” (Article II 
42 (c)). 

It is accorded necessary freedom and facilities and the 
equivalent of diplomatic status. It has full freedom of 
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movement between its headquarters and ports of entry 
over agreed lines of communication. 


It meets daily unless otherwise decided. Costs of main- 
tenance are shared equally by both sides. 


Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) 


This body is composed of representatives of Czecho- 


slovakia, India, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
Indian representative serves as chairman, “umpire” and 
“executive agent.” 

It is to have sufficient armed forces, provided exclu- 
sively by India, to carry out its duties. Representatives 
of the other four powers may have staff assistants up 
to a maximum of 50 each. 


Its functions are: within 60 days to take custody of 
prisoners of war who have not exercised their right of 
repatriation; to ensure that no force or threat of force 
is used against prisoners and that the provisions of the 
Geneva Convention are observed; to arrange for and 
supervise, during a 90-day period, explanations con- 
cerning repatriation by representatives of nations to 
whom the prisoners belong; to handle and validate 
applications for repatriation and arrange for transfer 
to delivery point; to ensure freedom of the press and 
other news media; to provide medical support; to sub- 
mit weekly reports to opposing commanders on status 
of prisoners in its custody. NNRC is also responsible 
for the security within the camps of the “explaining” 
representatives. 


It is accorded the necessary freedom and facilities and 
the equivalent of diplomatic status. Each side supplies 
logistical support for NNRC personnel in its area and 
both sides contribute equally to the support of its per- 
sonnel in the Demilitarized Zane. Each side provides 
NNRC with logistical support for prisoners in its area, 
delivery to be made at agreed delivery point. 


It is to be dissolved immediately after completion of its 
activities. 


Special Cease-Fire and Armistice Provisions 


The Cease-Fire is to go into effect 12 hours after the Armi- 
stice is signed. 


The Demilitarized Zone is to be cleared of troops, supplies, 
etc., within 72 hours after the Armistice goes into effect. 


Within 10 days after the Armistice goes into effect all 
military forces and equipment in the territory of the other side 
are to be withdrawn. 


After the Armistice goes into effect no additional mili- 
tary personnel or equipment are to be introduced. Rotation of 
troops is allowed up to 35,000 a month and substitution of 
equipment. All arrivals and departures of personnel and replace- 
ment of armaments shall be fully reported to MAC. 


All rotation of troops and substitution of equipment are to 
take place through five ports of entry on each side: North 
Korean and Chinese forces—Sinuiju, Chongjin, Hungnam, 
Manpojin (Manpo) and Sinanju; United Nations Command— 
Inchon, Taegu, Pusan, Kangnung and Kunsan. 

Signatories to the Armistice Agreement and their successors 
are responsible for compliance with and enforcement of the 
Agreement. 


Special Provisions Relating to Prisoners of War 


Within 60 days after the Agreement goes into effect, all 
prisoners of war who “‘insist” on repatriation must be repatriated 
(Article III 51 (a)). 

Panmunjom is designated as the place of delivery and recep- 
tion. 

All prisoners must be informed of the terms of the Agree- 
ment. 

The cost of repatriation up to the exchange point is borne 
by the detaining side. 

The commander of each side shall furnish his opposite 
number with complete data concerning prisoners who have 
escaped since the last exchange of information, and, insofar 
as possible, information on prisoners who have died, including 
date, cause of death and place of burial. This information is to 
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be provided within 10 days after the effective date of the 
Armistice Agreement, and at 10-day intervals thereafter until 
the repatriation program is completed. 

Any escaped prisoner returning to the custody of the de- 
taining side after completion of the exchange shall be delivered 
to MAC. 

Those prisoners not directly repatriated are to be handed 
over to NNRC. 

Prisoners in NNRC custody are retained in special areas 
in the Demilitarized Zone. The areas on each side of the Mili- 
tary Demarcation Line are designated by the respective sides 
(Temporary Agreement paras. 1 and 2). 

NNRC personnel and repatriated prisoners move over lines 
of communication in each territory determined by the com- 
mand of that territory and the NNRC. Such movement “shall 
be under the control of, and escorted by, personnel” of that 
area, without however being subject to “obstruction and co- 
ercion” (Terms of Reference NNRC para. 23). 

The number of representatives allowed to explain to the 
prisoners must not be less than five and may not be more 
than seven per thousand. All explanations must be conducted 
in the presence of a representative of each member nation of 
NNRC and of the detaining power. 

“Explaining” representatives may bring one team of not 
more than 6 communications personnel to each location unless 
all prisoners become concentrated in one place, in which case 
two teams may be permitted. 

Each side provides logistical support for the prisoners and 
for NNRC personnel (see NNRC provisions) and is responsible 
for protecting the “explaining” representatives within the terri- 
tory under its control. 

India provides prisoners in NNRC custody with essential 
Red Cross services under regulations issued by NNRC. 

Prisoners are to have complete freedom and _ necessary 
facilities for communicating with NNRC. 

At the end of the 90-day period, the disposition of the 
remaining prisoners shall be referred to the political conference 
which will endeavor to settle the matter within 30 days. There- 
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after, prisoners whose disposition has not been decided by the 
political conference will be declared by NNRC to have civilian 
status. NNRC and the Red Cross Society of India shall, within 
30 days, assist those who choose to go to neutral nations. After 
the dissolution of NNRC arrangements for prisoners desiring to 
return home shall be the responsibility of the authority in the 
locality of residence. 


Other Provisions 


The Armistice Agreement includes a recommendation by 
the military commanders that, within three months of the effec- 
tive date of the Agreement, a political conference should be 
held “to settle through negotiation the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, etcetera” (Article TV 60). 


The Agreement remains in force until superseded by agreed 
amendments and additions or until there is “appropriate agree- 
ment for peaceful settlement at a political level between both 
sides” (Article V 62). 


MOROCCO AND TUNISIA 


Once again the General Assembly is being asked to mediate 
in the struggle between the French government and nationalists 
in two of its protectorates—Morocco and Tunisia. Last year this 
request came from thirteen Arab and Asian governments. This 
year Liberia and Thailand have joined the original thirteen.” 


The accelerating tempo of events in both these French pro- 
tectorates suggests that the Assembly may be faced with a crisis 
situation. In Morocco, under the leadership of El-Glaoui, pro- 
French Pasha (governor) of Marrakesh, Berber opposition to 
their Arab Sultan mounted steadily during the past spring and 
summer. On 15 August, a group of local officials under El- 
Glaoui proclaimed Sidi Moulay Mohammed Ben Arafa, uncle 
of the Sultan, supreme religious leader and five days later 
the Grand Vizier (Prime Minister) took the final step and 
declared him the only legitimate sovereign of the empire. Berber 


62 United Nations Docs. A/2405, 13 July 1953, and A/2406, 13 July 1953. 
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tribesmen marched on the capital and the French authorities 
took the Sultan by plane to Corsica and exile. 


General Guillaume, the French Resident-General declared 
that this was the culmination of a series of events over a ten-year 
period which had proved that French cooperation with the 
Sultan was no longer possible. 


The basic issue in dispute has been a number of decrees 
which the French government had been trying to force the 
Sultan to sign. The French authorities asserted that these 
reform decrees were designed to make Morocco a more modern, 
democratic country. The Sultan and his followers maintained 
that they were designed to perpetuate the privileged position 
of the French residents. The fifteen Asian-African governments 
who placed the Moroccan question before the eighth session 
of the Assembly accused the French government of responsibility 
for the Berber uprising in an effort to force the Sultan’s 
compliance with their wishes. The decrees, they declared, “would 
grant the French nationals, who are actually foreigners and 
compose only 5 per cent of the population, 50 per cent repre- 
sentation in the municipal councils and in the Consultative 
Assembly.” 


As this goes to press, the threat of a civil and religious 
war hangs over Morocco and violent protests against the 
French have already been voiced by the Asian and African 
states. Supporters of the Sultan charged that France had 
violated the 1912 Treaty of Fez, in which it pledged “to lend 
constant support to His Shereefian Majesty against all dangers 
which might threaten his person or throne, or endanger the 
tranquillity of his states.”** Therefore, they declared, the 
Moroccan people no longer recognize the French Protectorate 
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and consider that the country is being illegally occupied by 
French troops. They charged also that France had violated the 
General Assembly resolution appealing to both sides to avoid 
any act “likely to aggravate the present tension,” and pointed 
out that with the Sultan in exile, any recommendation to con- 
tinue negotiations could have little meaning. 

In Tunisia, months of violence and arrest culminated in 
the assassination of the pro-French heir to the throne on 1 July. 
The assassination occurred the day after it had been announced 
that the Neo-Destour (Nationalist Party) and the French were 
ready to resume, after a year’s standstill, talks on the question 
of home rule. 

When the questions of Morocco and of Tunisia came before 
the seventh session of the Assembly in 1952, the French repre- 
sentative, Mr. Schuman, protested strongly and refused to 
attend any meetings in which the subject was under discussion. 
During the general debate Mr. Schuman warned the Assembly 
“of exceeding its powers and thereby jeopardizing a task which 
France has undertaken, is continuing to perform and will pursue 
in North Africa with faith and pride.” ® France, he declared, 
is bound to Tunisia and Morocco “by treaties concluded as 
between sovereign States” and the United Nations “has not 
been given competence to proceed in any manner, even indirectly, 
with the revision of treaties.” 

The prohibition on intervention in matters of “domestic 
jurisdiction” contained in Article 2(7) of the Charter applies 
even, he said, “where a question has or assumes international 
implications.” ** The only permissible exception, involving 
“threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression,” could have no possible relevance to these cases. 

Mr. Schuman then proceeded to define the relationship 
between his country and the protectorates and to describe the 
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benefits they had derived and were still deriving from France. 
The origina] treaties, he said, confirmed French authority 
over the territories in return for a number of advantages includ- 
ing a promise by France to support and strengthen the sover- 
eignty of the reigning dynasties whose instability and authority, 
when the French government became the protecting power, 
“had been threatened in Tunisia by financial difficulties and in 
Morocco by internal dissension.” ® France, he declared, had 
helped to build up administrative bodies and public services, raise 
standards of living, improve social conditions, develop agriculture 
and industry and create a modern educational system. She will 
not waver from her appointed task of educating and initiating 
these peoples in democracy in anticipation of the day when they 
would be equal partners with her. Meanwhile, he warned, 
France would brook no interference: “my Government can 
agree to discuss neither the principle nor the manner of such 


interference.” ®8 


In the ensuing debate, which took place in the absence of 
the French representative, the Arab and Asian nations stressed 
the point that the rulers in both Morocco and Tunisia were 
leaders of their people struggling for the restoration of sover- 
eignty. The Pakistan representative, Zafrulla Khan, declared 
that when “a people began to struggle for independence, there 
was repression. The struggle was intensified, and there was more 
repression. It was not the degree of competence for self-govern- 
ment that people had attained but the intensity of the struggle 
that was the determining factor.” © 

France, it was asserted, ““was trampling underfoot the .. . 
people’s right of self-determination and their right to the most 
elementary personal freedoms.” *® Though there had been eco- 
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nomic and social progress under French administration the result, 
the Egyptian delegate, Mr. Mostafa, declared, was “the eli- 
mination of the indigenous majority by an alien minority which 
held all the sources of power.” ™ 

The resolution which finally emerged from these debates 
reflected the tempering influence of a number of countries 
including the United States which had urged that “the primary 
function of the Assembly was . . . to create an atmosphere 
favourable to a settlement consistent with the Charter prin- 
ciples, to be worked out by the parties directly concerned.” ™ 


Both the resolution on Morocco and that on Tunisia 
expressed confidence that “in pursuance of its proclaimed 
policies, the Government of France will endeavor to further” 
the rights and liberties of the peoples concerned in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations; expressed the hope that 
the parties “will continue negotiations on an urgent basis” for 
the development of free political institutions; and appealed to 
the parties to “settle their disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter” and to avoid any acts “likely to aggravate 
the present tension.” ™ 

About three months after the passage of these resolutions 
fourteen governments sent joint letters to the President of the 
General Assembly about Morocco and Tunisia. The letters 
alleged that the French government had flouted the Assembly’s 
resolution and the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations 
by refusing to resume genuine negotiations and by continuing 
armed repression. The letters asked the President of the Assembly 
to intercede with the French government, inter alia, “to bring 
about the early restoration of civil liberties and the release of 
political prisoners” in Morocco” and “‘to secure a stay of execu- 
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tion of those prisoners sentenced to death by the French military 
tribunals” ** in Tunisia. 

On 17 June, the fifteen nations which have requested the 
inclusion of the Moroccan and Tunisian questions on the As- 
sembly’s agenda circulated a joint letter from the representative 
of the Neo-Destour and the Secretary-General of the Istiqlal 
(Nationalist Party of Morocco) to the Secretary-General. The 
letter alleged that, in Tunisia, the French authorities had 
“launched a new campaign of mass persecution to smother 
any spark of resistance and to break the spirit of the Tunisian 
people.” The French military tribunals, it was stated, were 
“not rendering justice but carrying out a campaign of systematic 
extermination.” In Morocco, the French government, “contrary 
to the international agreements over its signature,” was “violat- 
ing the most elementary democratic rights . . . creating a state 
of permanent insecurity . . . [and] pursuing a policy of systematic 
terror.” The letter concluded with an appeal to the Secretary- 
General to “put a stop to the crimes against mankind being 
committed both in Tunisia and in Morocco and to promote the 
liberation of their peace-loving peoples, who are defenceless 
before the intolerable regime imposed upon them.””® 

The debate this year will gain added significance not only 
because the situation has become aggravated but also because 
the grounds for submission are now an alleged violation of 
Assembly resolutions. 


PALESTINE 


The embittered relations between Israel and the Arab 
states continue to be a concern of the United Nations. Armed 
clashes along Israel’s borders, the seizure of ships by both 
sides, accusations, threats and hostile statements—sometimes 
rising to a high pitch of tension—still characterize Arab-Israel 
affairs four years after the conclusion of armistice agreements. 
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Alleged violations of the armistice agreements are handled 
by the Mixed Armistice Commissions working under the Truce 
Supervision Organization and are referred to the Security 
Council when they cannot be settled on the local level. Negotia- 
tions concerning general questions of political policy involved 
in reaching a permanent peace settlement are the responsibility 
of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
which works under the aegis of the Assembly. This division of 
functions between the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly has existed since 1948, when the Security Council under- 
took to bring the outbreak of hostilities to an end after the 
Assembly had recommended partition as a solution to the 
political problem of Palestine. 

On 12 September 1952, six Arab states—Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen—asked the Assembly 
to review the work of the Conciliation Commission. They 
charged that “none of the relevant resolutions of the United 
Nations has as yet been implemented” ™ and pointed out, “The 
Palestine question is far from being settled.” The fault, they 
said, lay with Israel. 

Two days later, the Israel government retaliated by sub- 

mitting a proposed agenda item entitled: 
Violation by Arab states of their obligations under the Charter, 
United Nations resolutions and specific provisions of the General 
Armistice Agreements concluded with Israel, requiring them to 
desist from policies and practices of hostility and to seek agreement 
by negotiation for the establishment of peaceful relations with 
Israel.78 

In the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the Chairman of the 
Conciliation Commission reported that no negotiations had taken 
place between the Arab states and Israel since late 1951, though 
the Commission had made itself available to assist them in 
reaching agreement. In view of the unfavorable political atmos- 
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phere, the Commission had not tried to initiate discussions, but 
had confined its efforts to trying to settle various technical 
problems. Its greatest success in this limited field was to obtain 
the agreement of Israel to the release of some funds from the 
blocked accounts held by Arab refugees in Israel banks. 

In the debate, two main lines of thought developed. Some 
states, including the Arab states, felt that the Assembly should 
reaffirm, as a basis for negotiation between the parties, its pre- 
vious resolutions calling for: (1) repatriation of the Arab refu- 
gees or payment of compensation; (2) internationalization of 
Jerusalem; and (3) territorial settlements. On the other hand, 
Israe] and its supporters held that circumstances had changed 
since these resolutions had been passed, and the Assembly would 
do better to call on the parties to the dispute to arrive at an 
acceptable settlement through direct negotiation, without specify- 
ing any basis for discussion. 

Two principal draft resolutions were introduced. The first 
—sponsored by Canada, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Panama and Uruguay—called on the parties 
to desist from hostile acts; reaffirmed the primary responsibility 
of the governments concerned to reach a settlement; urged these 
governments to enter into negotiations as soon as possible bearing 
in mind the resolutions and objectives of the Assembly, including 
the religious interests of third parties; and asked the Conciliation 
Commission to be available if the parties wished to use it. 

The second draft resolution was submitted by Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Iran and Pakistan. It reaffirmed earlier resolutions 
on Palestine; noted with regret the lack of progress; com- 
mended the Commission for its efforts; located the Commission’s 
headquarters in Jerusalem; increased its membership from three 
to five; and requested the Commission to report to the eighth 
session. 

Rejecting a Syrian proposal to submit certain legal questions 
to the International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion, 
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the Ad Hoc Political Committee voted 27-14 with 13 absten- 
tions against the four-power resolution and adopted the eight- 
power draft, 32-13 with 13 abstentions. In plenary meeting, 
however, the resolution failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority and hence failed of adoption. The vote was 24 
in favor, 21 against, with 15 abstentions. Several states had 
changed their votes after the Arab delegations announced that 
they would not accept the resolution without a strengthening of 
its reference to previous Assembly decisions and would not imple- 
ment it as it stood. Two last-minute Philippine amendments 
restating the principle of the internationalization of Jerusalem 
and asking the parties to negotiate “‘on the basis of,” (instead 
of merely “‘bearing in mind”) previous Assembly resolutions had 
also failed to receive two-thirds majorities. Therefore, the As- 
sembly concluded its consideration of the Palestine question 
without adopting any resolution. 


In recent months, the situation has, if anything, become 
more critical. Border incidents keep tempers high and threaten 
to explode into serious military conflicts. The Arab states have 
protested bitterly against two developments in Israel—the 
transfer of the Israel Foreign Office to Jerusalem as part of 
Israel’s decision to make the Holy City its capital,” and the sale 
of land in Israel belonging to Arab refugees. It is possible that 
these may become issues of real importance during the present 
session of the General Assembly. 


CHINESE TROOPS IN BURMA 


Over the years an increasing number of disputes have been 
submitted, by great as well as small powers, to the General 
Assembly for consideration without prior referral to the Security 


79 The United States and most other countries having diplomatic relations 
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Council.® To this list may be added the complaint by Burma 
regarding aggression against it by the “Kuomintang Government 
of Formosa”*’ (later changed to read the “Government of the 
Republic of China”), submitted to the second part of the 
Assembly’s seventh session. 

In opening the debate on this item before the First Com- 
mittee, the representative of Burma charged that when the 
Chinese Nationalist government withdrew to Formosa in 1950, 
some 1,700 of its troops crossed into Burma, where they refused 
to submit to disarmament and internment in accordance with 
international law. Instead, they preyed upon the countryside 
and engaged in hostilities against Burmese armed forces. The 
number of these foreign troops had grown to 12,000, the Burmese 
representative stated, and their activities had expanded to include 
aid to the Karen insurgents and other interferences in the 
internal affairs of Burma. They had followed a deliberate policy 
of undermining by subversion the authority of the government 
of Burma. In conclusion, the Burmese delegate declared that: 
From whatever point of view the matter was taken, their presence 
must amount to aggression. His Government’s contention was that 
those troops were part of the Kuomintang army and were main- 
tained by Formosa. If that was so, the action of the Kuomintang 
Government certainly called for condemnation and for immediate 
action.®? 

The Chinese delegate replied that his government had 
always sought to promote good relations with Burma as with 
all its other neighbors; that the army to which the Burmese com- 
plaint related “was not part of the Chinese Army and it must 
be obvious that it was not under the physical control of his 
Government,”®* and that the influence which the Chinese 

80 See H. F. Haviland, Jr., The Political Role of the General Assembly, 
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government had over General Li Mi, the commanding general 
of these forces, varied from time to time. Dr. Tsiang added that 
his government had repeatedly endeavored to persuade General 
Li Mi not to enter Burma and had taken certain other steps to 
cooperate with Burma in this matter, but the attitude of the 
Burmese government had not been very helpful; taking the 
question before the United Nations would only serve to place 
further difficulties in the way of a solution. 

There was general support for Burma’s assertion that the 
Chinese forces had violated the Burmese frontier and infringed 
Burmese territorial integrity, and that such acts were aggressive 
in character, although some delegates felt that there was in- 
sufficient evidence to support the conclusion that the Chinese 
forces were operating under the direction of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government and that that government was therefore 
committing an act of aggression against Burma. 


After further debate, the First Committee adopted, on 22 
April 1953, an amended Mexican proposal, which was approved 
in plenary session on the following day. The resolution con- 
demned the presence of foreign forces in Burma and their 
hostile acts against that country, and declared that these foreign 
forces must be disarmed and either agree to be interned or leave 
the territory of Burma. All states were requested to help in the 
evacuation of these forces and to refrain from furnishing any 
assistance to them. The Assembly further recommended that 
negotiations being conducted through the good offices of certain 
member states should be pursued, and invited Burma to report 
on the situation to the General Assembly at its eighth session. 


Upon the invitation of the United States Ambassador to 
Burma, a four-nation military commission (United States, 
Burma, Thailand’ and Nationalist China) was formed and 
met in Bangkok to discuss the problem. 


84 The representative of Thailand had already offered to assist in the 
evacuation of the troops through his country. 
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On 23 June 1953 it was reported that, following a month 
of difficult negotiations, full agreement had been reached by the 
commission on procedures for evacuating the Chinese troops 
from Burma.** In essence, they call for the congregation of 
these troops at various evacuation centers for eventual transfer 
to Formosa. 

The main hurdle is the willingness of the troops to be eva- 
cuated. Recent reports indicate that the commanders of the 
troops are refusing to cooperate. 

A report by Burma on this situation will be placed before 
the General Assembly this fall, and it may be that the Assembly 
will be again called upon to intervene. 


DISARMAMENT 


On 16 April 1953, in a major address which was widely 
hailed, President Dwight D. Eisenhower asked for the coopera- 
tion of the USSR in the settlement of existing disputes and 
in “the next great work—the reduction of the burden of arma- 
ments now weighing upon the world.” In vivid words, he 
painted a grim picture of the cost of the heavy armaments 
programs: 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocket 
fired signifies—in the final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed. 

This world in arms is not spending money alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the genius of its scientists, 
the hopes of its children. 

The cost of one bomber, he said, would provide more than 30 
modern brick schools, 2 fully-equipped hospitals or 50 miles of 
concrete pavement. “We pay for a single fighter plane with 2 
half-million bushels of wheat,” he said, and “‘for a single destroyer 
with new homes that could have housed more than 8,000 
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people.” “Is there,” he asked, “no other way the world may 
live?” 

After calling on the Soviet Union to enter into agreements 
to reduce and control armaments of all kinds, he declared that 
the United States government was 


ready to ask its people to join with all nations in devoting a 
substantial percentage of any savings achieved by real disarma- 
ment to a fund for world aid and reconstruction. The purposes of 
this great work would be: To help other peoples to develop the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and 
fair world trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of 
productive freedom. 


“What,” he asked, “is the Soviet Union ready to do?”’*® 


The reaction of the Soviet leaders was awaited with intense 
interest. On 25 April, the reply came in the form of an editorial 
in Pravda which stated that the Soviet Union had no objection 
to President Eisenhower’s proposals regarding the reduction of 
armaments, but that they were “of too general a nature [to] 
advance the complicated matter of armaments reduction.” 
Claiming that the Soviet Union had refused to engage in the 
armaments race, Pravda pointed to the repeated efforts of the 
Soviet Union to secure the curtailment of armaments and 
armed forces and the prohibition of atomic weapons, along with 
the establishment of an effective system of international control. 
In regard to the President’s proposal for the diversion of funds 
spent for military purposes to a fund for development, the 
editorial said: 

What the President said about a fund for helping the whole world 
has created so far the impression that we have here a new variant 
of the Marshall plan, which has failed to justify itself, and at the 
same time the continuation under a different name of Truman’s 


unpopular Point Four, which, by means of a penny-worth of alms 
to this or that weak state, strives to subject . . . these countries 
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and territories . . . to the so-called “dynamic aims” of U. S. 
foreign policy.® 

Thus once again brief hopes of breaking the long-standing 
deadlock seemed doomed to the same failure that had met the 
effort in the General Assembly almost two years ago. 

The General Assembly decided at that time to combine 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments into a single Disarmament 
Commission. It quickly became apparent, however, that the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union were not retreating from 
the basic positions they had held during years of negotiation in 
the former commissions. The Western powers again proposed 
in 1952 in the General Assembly that there be progressive 
disclosure and verification not only of atomic energy data but 
also of armed forces and armaments in order to establish con- 
fidence and mutual trust, while the USSR repeated that the 
quickest way to build up confidence would be to institute a one- 
third reduction in the forces of the big five powers and an im- 
mediate prohibition of atomic weapons. 

In a lengthy report to the General Assembly last year, the 
Commission described in detail the specific proposals and 
counter-proposals which had been made and the resulting 
discussions. What it all added up to, quite simply, was a con- 
tinuation of the impasse. 

Both the Soviet and Polish representatives introduced 
resolutions in the Assembly calling for the reduction by one- 
third of all conventional armaments and the prohibition of 
weapons of mass destruction. The Soviet resolution censured 
the Western countries for diverting the Commission from its 
goal®* and the Polish resolution declared that participation in 
“the aggressive North Atlantic bloc” was incompatible with 
membership in the United Nations.™ 

87 Ibid., 26 April 1953, p. 64. 
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The USSR resolution was defeated on 21 March by 5 votes 
to 41 with 13 abstentions. The Polish resolution, which also 
dealt with the Korean situation, was withdrawn on 16 April, 
but the Polish representative reserved the right to reintroduce 
his proposals at the eighth session.” 

The only positive action which the Assembly took on the 
report of the Disarmament Commission was to adopt, by 52 
votes to 5 with 3 abstentions, an amended fourteen-power draft 
resolution which noted the report of the Commission; instructed 
the Commission to continue its work on the development of a 
comprehensive plan for (1) the regulation, limitation and bal- 
anced reduction of all armaments and armed forces, (2) the 
elimination of all weapons of mass destruction, including bac- 
teriological, and (3) international control of atomic energy; 
and requested the Commission to report to the Security Council 
and the Assembly not later than 1 September 1953." Since the 
Disarmament Commission itself has not met since 9 October 
1952—that is, prior to the last session of the Assembly—its 
report to this session will presumably be a mere formality. 


COLLECTIVE MEASURES 


At its seventh session the General Assembly considered the 
second report of the Collective Measures Committee,®? estab- 
lished in 1950 by the “Uniting for Peace” resolution to study 
“methods . . . which might be used to maintain and strengthen 
international peace and security.” Although members of the 
Soviet bloc again attacked the constitutionality of the Committee, 
the General Assembly adopted an eleven-power draft resolution 
which expressed appreciation for the work of the Collective 
Measures Committee and requested it to continue its work and 
report to the ninth session of the General Assembly.** Therefore 
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its work will not be the subject of discussion during the coming 
session. 


The Committee has not met since 22 October 1952, but up 
to that date it had been dealing primarily with the political, 
economic, financial and military measures which would be 
involved in collective action by the United Nations. It has 
divided military and other strategic items into three lists which 
might serve as guides to states in the planning of selective 
embargoes against aggressors. It has studied economic and 
financial] aspects of sharing among states the burden of collective 
measures and the possible role of United Nations organs and of 
the specialized agencies. It still has to consider the question of 
creating a United Nations Legion. This has been envisaged so 
far as a small task force which could perform a delaying action 
until the major forces provided by member states could be 
brought into activ: 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


The General Assembly this fall will once again be taking 
up the question of admission of new members, but significant 
developments on this problem are not expected unless a major 
change takes place in the international situation. 


Efforts to break the deadlock on membership have not been 
lacking. Four of the permanent members of the Security Council 
China, France, the United Kingdom and the United States— 
announced as early as 1947 that they were willing to give up 
the veto on membership applications. The General Assembly, 
for its part, has annually urged the Security Council to reconsider 
those applications which had secured majority approval, and has 
twice brought the matter before the International Court of 
Justice for advisory opinions on various legal questions. Recently, 
there has been developing in the Assembly an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of the method of en bloc admission as a means 
of satisfying the general desire for bringing as many states as 
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possible into the United Nations. The United States has opposed 
this in principle, and there has been no general agreement on the 
relationship of bloc admissions to the provisions of Article 4. 


Despite the fact that no new developments had occurred, 
the Assembly decided last year that continued study was 
justified and accordingly adopted resolution 620 (VII) estab- 
lishing a Special Committee on Admission of New Members to 
make a comprehensive review of the problem and report to the 
eighth session in 1953. 

This Committee, which met at United Nations headquarters 
between the end of March and June of this year, had before 
it two groups of proposals. The first group, presented by several 
Latin American countries, was based on interpretations of the 
Charter which would make it possible to bypass the veto in 
the Security Council. These proposals ranged from a suggestion 
that a recommendation on membership could be adopted by the 
affirmative vote of any seven members of the Council to sug- 
gestions that the veto could be overridden if it were based on 
criteria other than those in Article 4 (1) or if its use threatened 
to paralyze the Organization. It was apparent from discussions, 
however, that these proposals and the interpretations of the 
Charter on which they were based were not generally acceptable. 


The second group of proposals was primarily political in 
nature. Stressing the desirability of progress toward universal 
membership, these proposals suggested that the General Assembly 
request the Security Council to re-examine the applications of a 
group of fourteen states** and recommend them either indi- 
vidually on their own merits or as a “package.” In the second 
case, the Assembly would have the right to admit or reject each 
individual state on the basis of its eligibility under Article 4 
(1) of the Charter. Neither of these proposals secured general 

94 Though 21 states have applied, these proposals selected only the four- 
teen which the Soviet Union had previously agreed to approve en bloc in 
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acceptance, partly because they excluded certain applicants, 
partly because they linked together the qualified and non-quali- 
fied states in a single package and partly because they might 
create paradoxical situations in which Security Council members 
would find themselves recommending a package including indi- 
vidual applications they would later oppose in the Assembly.” 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


As a “center for harmonizing the actions of nations” in 
the attainment of their common aims, the United Nations has 
reflected in its economic debates even in the short years since 
the war the changing nature of the world’s economic problems. 
The early postwar years were marked by a concentration on 
reconstruction and reconversion. The period after the 1949 
recession was the setting for discussions on methods of maintain- 
ing full employment. When the commodity boom resulting from 
the Korean war and sudden rearmament collapsed in late 1951 
and early 1952, the attention of the nations was on the main- 
tenance of economic stability. During the past year there has 
been neither a sharp rise nor a sharp decline in prices or 
economic activity. But the uncertainty over the immediate future 
was manifest in a resolution of the Economic and Social 
Council which simultaneously warned against inflation and 
deflation. 


In the present uneasy lull, one problem continues to hold 
top priority. This is the growing disparity between the rich 
nations and the poor. Efforts of the under-developed countries 
to enlist the capital and technical skill of the more highly 
developed countries were fast reaching a climax as the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of technical assistance outgrew 
its modest fund of contributions and faced financial crisis, and 
the under-developed countries pressed for decision on the long- 


%5 United Nations Doc., A/2400, 25 June 1953. 
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considered plan for a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development. 

Spurred by alarming reports that the increase in food 
production was barely equal to population growth and that 
almost 60 per cent of the world’s inhabitants suffered from 
malnutrition, the under-developed countries focused debate 
on the role of the developed countries and their responsibility 
for providing public and private capital. This has been coun- 
tered by insistence on the part of the developed countries on 
the principle of self-help and the need for domestic measures 
to increase and mobilize local savings, raise productivity, and 
carry out land reforms. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 


The postwar tendency to maintain full employment even 
if this should mean temporarily higher barriers to international 
trade showed signs of modification in 1952 and 1953. Both the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference in London in December 
1952 and the Fourth Annual Report of the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation recognized the necessity of 
curbing those unbridled full employment policies which had 
often led to inflation and of giving primacy to the attainment 
of an adequate and stable external balance of payments. Only 
then could the barriers to trade be removed and “a broad 
system of currency convertibility and non-discrimination in 
trade and payments” be attained.®* This trend has also been 
manifest in the replies of governments to the Secretary-General’s 
annual questionnaire on implementation of full employment and 
balance of payments policies and in discussions of these replies 
in the Economic and Social Council. 

In its resolution on the maintenance of full employment 
late last summer, the Council asked those countries which had 





96 Europe—the Way Ahead, Fourth Annual Report of the OEEC (Paris, 
Organization for European Economic ©o-operation, December 1952), p. 29. 
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had experience “in dealing with inflationary pressures associated 
with high levels of economic activity or with the process of 


economic development in under-developed countries”®’ to give 


the Council in writing the benefit of their experience. At the 
same time, fearing lest any sudden reduction in defense expendi- 
ture reduce total demand and lead to deflation, the Council in- 
vited its members to indicate their views on how this might 
be avoided. It called on governments to avail themselves of any 
opportunity arising irom improved balance of payments or 
monetary reserve positions, the maturing of newly developed 
industries, or an easing of international tensions to reduce 
obstacles to trade. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


How soon the barriers to trade can be lifted and freer 
convertibility of currencies achieved depends on several factors. 


One of the most encouraging signs of an improvement in 


the international economic situation during the past vear has 
been the increase in many couutries’ reserves. [he tota 
held outside the United States and of private United Sta 


short-term liabilities to foreigners had risen since a low point in 
March 1952 by about $1,100 million and $1,300 million, 
respectively, a year later. The lion’s share of these increases went 
to continental Europe and the sterling area. After a discussion 
of the adequacy of existing reserves, the Economic and Social 
Council at its last session requested the International Monetary 
Fund to keep them under review and report to the Council in 
1954. 

The difficulty of formulating specific criteria for adequacy 
was brought out during the debate by the representative of the 
Fund who pointed out that it was only “one term in the equation 
which governments were continually trying to solve.’ 

"81 Economic and Social Council Resolution 483 (XVI), 4 August 1953. 


98 Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Sixteenth Session, 720th 
Meeting, 10 July 1953, p. 107. 
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One of the elements in this equation is the relation between 
the prices of primary products and manufactured goods. It is 
through violent fluctuations in these terms of trade that world 
economic instability most directly affects the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. Studies by the Secretary- 
General have shown that fluctuations in the real proceeds of 
primary products, resulting from changes in price and volume, 
have averaged 23 per cent annually over the past fifty years 
with even greater changes since the war. Furthermore, between 
the end of the 19th century and World War II, there was a 
general worsening of the terms of trade for primary producing 
countries. 


Under-developed countries have not hesitated to point out 
that while the lack of a cushioning local demand makes these 
fluctuations more serious in their countries, they originate in the 
variations in demand in the industrial countries. Both developed 
and under-developed countries, however, are agreed on the 
necessity of eliminating such fluctuation. Both have also agreed 
in principle that the best instrument for this is probably the 
multilateral long-term contract, fixing quotas and price range. 
However, the conclusion of such contracts has been retarded 
by disagreement on price levels. The only one arrived at since 
the war is the International Wheat Agreement, renewed at the 
end of July 1953 without the participation of the largest wheat 
importer—the United Kingdom. In London last summer an 
International Sugar Conference met to explore the possibility 
of developing a similar agreement for sugar. 


At its seventh session, the General Assembly adopted, by 
35 votes to 15 with 9 abstentions, a resolution sponsored by 
the under-developed countries which sought to develop a new 
fundamental approach to the handling of this question. It 
recommended to governments that when they enter into com- 
modity agreements, or “adopt measures affecting the prices 
of primary commodities entering international trade, they should 
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duly consider the effect of such measures on the terms of trade 
of countries in the process of development, in order to ensure 
that the prices of primary commodities are kept in an ade- 
quate, just and equitable relation to the prices of capital goods 
and other manufactured articles.”®® This was generally opposed 
by the industrial countries on the grounds that the phrase, 
“adequate, just and equitable,” was too unclear, and that the 
resolution assumed a larger measure of government control of 
trade than actually existed in their countries. 


FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The major economic issue before the current session of the 
General Assembly is the question of providing external capital 
for the economic development of underdeveloped areas. The 
underdeveloped countries themselves will probably stress the 
plan for a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment (SUNFED) submitted in March 1953 by a group of nine 
experts appointed by the Secretary-General in accordance with 
resolutions of the Economic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly.*°° The report calls for the creation of a Special 
Fund, periodically renewed by voluntary contributions from 
governments and individuals. Though no definite size for the 
Fund has been established, the experts suggest that it should not 
be set up until a minimum of $250 million covering the first 
two years’ operation has been pledged by at least thirty con- 
tributing governments, one quarter of this amount to be avail- 
able immediately. The Fund is designed to provide grants-in- 
aid and long-term, low-interest loans—the choice between these 
forms being left, in each case, to the discretion of the Fund 
itself. 


99 General Assembly Resolution 623 (VII), 21 December 1952. 

100 Economic and Social Council Resolution 416A (XIV), 23 June 1952, 
and General Assembly Resolutions 520A (VI), 12 January 1952, and 622A 
(VII), 21 December 1952. 
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With regard to the administration of the Fund, the report 
calls for a General Council of all members meeting annually 
to determine major policy—each member having one vote; an 
Executive Board of eight to twelve directors appointed by the 
General Council on the basis of equal representation for the 
major contributors to the Fund and for the other members; 
and a Director General. This voting system represents a 
departure from the administration of both the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank, which allocate 
votes according to quota or subscription of funds. The report 
also urges close coordination with the Technical Assistance 
Administration and suggests that the possibility of “the full 
or partial combination of the two administrations” be explored.?” 

This report was discussed by the Economic and Social 
Council in July 1953 and referred by it to the General Assembly, 
where the idea of such a fund has already met opposition from 
the capital exporting countries which would be its principal 
contributors. The Soviet Union representative also opposed 
it, declaring that the most effective way to assist the under- 
developed countries would be to expand normal world trade. 
He could see no reason to expect, he said, that this new inter- 
national institution would be any less disappointing than the 
Fund and the Bank, which had become instruments of American 
capitalism. 

The capital exporting countries stressed their heavy de- 
fense burdens. The United States delegate, however, pointed 
to the 16 April statement by President Eisenhower “that his 
Government was ready to ask its people to join with all nations 
in devoting a substantial percentage of the savings which would 
be achieved by such [internationally supervised world-wide] 
disarmament to a fund for world aid and reconstruction.”?” 
Many of the under-developed countries viewed this tie between 


101 Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
(New York, United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, 1953), p. 40. 

102 Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Sixteenth Session, 725th 
Meeting, 15 July 1953, p. 139. See above pp. 45-46. 
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the Fund and disarmament as a delaying tactic to avoid decision, 
but the Economic and Social Council in its report to the 
General Assembly specifically included a recommendation that 
other governments undertake pledges similar to President Eisen- 
hower’s. 

In view of the crucial role played by the United States, no 
final decision by the General Assembly on the Fund is likely 
before the report to the President of the United States by his 
committee reviewing United States economic foreign policy. 
This report is expected early next year. 

Another proposal, based on a report by the International 
Bank in April 1952, calls for the creation of an International 
Finance Corporation, in an effort to stimulate private invest- 
ment. The corporation would be administratively affiliated with 
the Bank and would seek to promote economic development by 
bringing together investment opportunities, capital (both do- 
mestic and foreign) and experienced management, and by 
helping to finance private productive undertakings through 
equity investments and loans without government guarantee, 
neither of which the Bank is permitted to do.’ 

This proposal was discussed in both the Economic and 
Social Council and the General Assembly during 1952, and the 
Bank was requested to explore the matter further both with 
governments and private investors. The results of these discus- 
sions have yielded little promise of early action: 

While maintaining their interest in the proposal, countries on 
whom the Corporation would necessarily have to depend for the 
greater part of its funds have not as yet indicated that they are 
ready to commit themselves to subscribe to its capital.? 

The Bank has indicated that there is little use in “greater for- 
malization of the project at this time,” and the Council has 
asked it to continue its exploration and report to the Council’s 
seventeenth session in 1954. 


103 See United Nations Doc. E/2215, 1 May 1952. 
104 United Nations Doc, E/2441, 25 May 1953, p. 3. 
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Another approach to the encouragement of private foreign 
investment will be before the Assembly this year. This is em- 
bodied in a Council resolution based on a recommendation of 
the Fiscal Commission. It urges that highly developed countries 
“give special consideration to the feasibility of taking action 
to ensure that . . . income is taxable only or primarily in the 
country in which the income was produced.” This represents 
a compromise between the view that there should be an absolute 
ban on taxation by the capital-exporting country and the view 
expressed particularly by the British and United States delegates 
that this ban should be limited to the elimination of double 
taxation by granting permission to deduct taxes paid abroad from 
those due at home. The French delegate warned that too liberal 
tax provisions by the capital exporting countries could result 
in a drop in revenue which might force them to reduce 
contributions to technical assistance. 

One move which aroused considerable concern in invest- 
ment circles was the resolution passed by the last Assembly 
which recommended that all member states “refrain from 
acts, direct or indirect, designed to impede the exercise of the 
sovereignty of any State over its natural resources.” The reso- 
lution also called upon capital importing governments to bear 
in mind “the need for maintaining the flow of capital in con- 
ditions of security, mutual confidence and economic cooperation 
among nations.” 

Though its supporters insisted the resolution had been 
misinterpreted in the press as favoring nationalization, the capital 
exporting countries which opposed it declared that in view of 
the debate in committee in which several instances of nationali+ 
zation had been cited and justified, passage of the resolution 
could only be unfavorable to the international “climate of 


investment.” 


105 Economic and Social Council Resolution 486 (XVI), 9 July 1953. 
106 General Assembly Resolution 626 (VII), 21 December 1952. 
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FOOD PRODUCTION 


One of the most urgent problems before the General As- 
sembly in the field of economic development is the question 
of food production. According to estimates of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), about 59.5 per cent of the 
world’s population consumes less than the necessary minimum 
of 2200 calories daily as compared with 38.6 per cent before 
the war. About 58 per cent receives an inadequate supply of 
animal proteins.°*’ The most serious state of deficiency now 
prevailing in many parts of the world is associated with low 
protein consumption and is known to be largely responsible for 
the high mortality among children from six months to five years 
of age.’** Food production this year increased by about as much 
as population growth, but the expansion was geographically 
uneven—a good part of it was in North America and unavail- 
able because of dollar payment difficulties. The General As- 
sembly, at its seventh session, noted the urgency of this problem; 
called the attention of the specialized agencies to the greater 
need for coordinated and joint action in increasing food produc- 
tion, particularly in the countries most immediately threatened 
by food shortage; and requested the Economic and Social 
Council to include in its report to the eighth session a special 
section on action taken by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

In a report on methods of increasing productivity in 
agriculture, FAO pointed out that “it is neither lack of re- 
sources nor technique, but economic, social and political dif- 
ficulties which impede the achievement of an adequate diet 
for all peoples.’’*°® As of particular importance in stifling incen- 
tive toward productivity it listed wide price fluctuation, lack 
of adequate farm credit facilities, and lack of legal security 

107 FAO, The State of Food and Agriculture: Review and Outlook, 1952, 
(Rome, October 1952), p. 36. 


108 Jbid., p. 18. 
109 United Nations Doc. E/2435, 18 May 1953, p. 5. 
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for the farmer resulting from unsatisfactory systems of land 
tenure. All three of these have been the subject of United 
Nations debate. 

At its fifteenth session in April 1953 the Economic and 
Social Council discussed local credit institutions and requested 
the Secretary-General to submit further information on the 
functioning of development corporations in the countries where 
they exist."*° At its last session, the Assembly recommended that 
governments examine the financial implications of their pro- 
grams of agrarian reform and estimate the “extent of financial 
assistance needed from outside.”""* The Committee of experts 
drafting plans for SUNFED was also asked “to consider the 
feasibility of financing programmes of agrarian reform and 
development projects designed to implement programmes of 
agrarian reform” as one of the important fields of activity for 
the proposed Fund.*** The experts declared, however, that they 
did not feel “that the financing of transfers of land ownership 
itself{—as distinct from real investment consequent upon land 
reform—ought to be considered among the proper fields in 
which the Special Fund should operate.” ** 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Of the multitude of United Nations programmes in the 
economic and social field in which the governments of Members 
have joined their efforts for their common benefit,” writes the 
Secretary-General in his annual report, “none is more sig- 
nificant or less costly in the building of a better world com- 
munity than the sharing of skills now universally known as 
technical assistance.”*** 
~ 110 Economic and Social Council Resolution 461 (XV), 23 April 1953. 

ee — Assembly Resolution 625 (VII), 21 December 1952. 
113 Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
op. cit., p. 3. 


114 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 1952-1953, Supple- 
ment No. I, p. xiii, 
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In its fifth report the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
stated that the program had expanded during 1952 to 26 
additional countries and territories, making a total of 97." 
The number of countries receiving experts rose to 62 and the 
experts themselves were drawn from 64 different countries—a 
significant sign of the broad international character of the 
program. Experts ranged from a single Swiss geologist travers- 
ing the Kingdom of Nepal on foot for the country’s first detailed 
geological survey to the group of United Nations technical con- 
sultants serving within the Bolivian civil service. In all, 2,529 
experts were approved for service in 1953 as compared with 
1,627 in 1952, and fellowships were to be awarded in 1953 
to about 1,900 persons. 


Though it is still too early to evaluate the long-range effects 
of the program, the report could point to a number of concrete 
achievements made possible with the program’s assistance, such 
as: the first penicillin factory in Asia operating in India; 50,000 
persons in Thailand restored to work as a result of a campaign 
against yaws; the organization of workshops to make scientific 
equipment in Iran; and the training of young Ethiopians in 
the operations of their national airlines. 


Financial Crisis 


Despite universal recognition of its achievements and the 
growing demand for its services, the program faces a serious 
financial crisis. Contributions available in 1953 have limited 
action to only about half the projects requested by governments. 
When the participating agencies submitted their estimates for 
their 1953 programs in mid-1952, they totalled about $43 
million. Feeling that this was over ambitious in the light of past 
spending, the Economic and Social Council in July 1952 set 
a target of $25 million for 1953 contributions. This was approved 


115 United Nations Doc. E/2438, 1 June 1953. 
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by the seventh session of the General Assembly, which asked 
its Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary Funds to solicit 
government contributions. 


In February 1953 the representatives of contributing gov- 
ernments met at the third United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference. Though pledges were forthcoming from 67 govern- 
ments, their total fell short of the $25 million target by about 
$4 million, and only through the use of the residual funds from 
previous years was it possible to carry on the program which 
had been planned on the basis of a $25.3 million budget. Addi- 
tional difficulties were created by delayed payments and by the 
fact that a large part of the funds was in inconvertable cur- 
rencies. This meant programs often had to be modified because 
of the availability or non-availability of particular currencies. 


Since the United States contribution during the first three 
years comprised 60 per cent of the Expanded Programme’s 
budget,*’® the 1953 summer session of the Economic and Social 
Council in Geneva followed closely the progress through Con- 
gress of the $12.75 million appropriation requested for 1954 
by the President. This was cut to $4.25 million by the House of 
Representatives and raised to a compromise $8.5 million in the 
final appropriation. Furthermore, $4.7 million of the United 
States pledge for 1953 is still unappropriated. 


The news from Washington lent added political impact to 
the surprising announcement by the Soviet Union that it was 
ready, for the first time, to take part in the Expanded Pro- 
gramme and contribute 4 million roubles ($1 million) for the 
1953 budget. The Soviet Union had previously declared that 
“this so-called expanded technical assistance is a link in what 
is known as President Truman’s Point Four Programme, and 


116It should be noted, however, that in actual fact the United States 
contribution amounts to somewhat less than one-third of the total expendi- 
ture since the recipient countries contribute about half the total cost in 
ocal expenditures. 
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is in no way designed to promote the development of under- 
developed countries.””*** 

In the light of the sharp cut in the United States con- 
tribution and the fact that several European delegates had warned 
that sizeable increases in contributions could not soon be expected 
because of their heavy defense burdens, the Council again 
maintained the 1953 approved program level as its minimum 
target for 1954. The Negotiating Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds was requested to solicit contributions immediately.’’* 
The Fourth Conference, therefore, is expected to take place in 
October, during the meetings of the General Assembly, rather 
than in February as in the past. This should make funds more 
quickly available and give the participating agencies a more 
realistic figure upon which to plan their 1954 activities. 

At its last session, the Assembly asked the Economic and 
Social Council to study the feasibility of working out estimates 
for more than one year to permit more effective operations 
and to encourage more ready acceptance of long-term projects, 
which are often the most significant. Subsequently the Economic 
and Social Council invited the contributing countries to take 
steps, within their constitutional limitations, to ensure financial 
support of the program on a long-term basis.’”® 

Another problem has been the diverse practices employed 
in the method of calculation and payment of local living costs 
of experts. Under a new plan adopted by the Council at its 
fifteenth session, experts will no longer receive their subsistence 
costs from local governments but from the agencies directly. 
Lump sum government contributions will be paid in advance 
to either the agencies or to TAB. These will be roughly equal 
to the total costs of lodgings for experts and will reduce by 





117 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 4llth Plenary 
Meeting, 21 December 1952, p. 502. 

118 At the last session the General Assembly requested the Committee to 
begin solicitation of funds for 1954 as soon as the Economic and Social 


Council had set the goal. 
119 Economic and Social Council Resolution 492 C (XVI), 5 August 1953. 
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perhaps 10 per cent the costs heretofore borne by recipient 
governments. 


Administrative Problems 


With six separate international organizations participating 
in the Expanded Programme and activities extending into almost 
one hundred countries and territories, coordination is inevitably 
a major problem. On the agency level the trend has been 
toward greater organizational centralization, strengthening TAB. 
On the geographical level the trend has been toward decentrali- 
zation, with emphasis on local planning of country programs. 
One result of both these trends is to emphasize the role of the 
resident representative of the Technical Assistance Board who 
assists in coordinating the work of the participating agencies 
and the recipient government at the local level. 


A high water mark in the trend toward greater organi- 
zational centralization was the appointment in August 1952 
of David Owen as the first full-time Executive Chairman of 
TAB. He was appointed in accordance with a 1952 resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council which also provided that 
TAB and its Chairman should examine and pass upon all 
projects and which eliminated the unanimity rule in TAB in 
favor of majority agreement. 

These developments followed the gradual strengthening 
of the position of the resident representatives and the decision 
to make them directly responsible to TAB. Previously a number 
of the representatives had been appointed to act for one or 
more of the specialized agencies. The representatives assist gov- 
ernments and agencies in planning projects, coordinating and 
integrating activities within each country; evaluate for the 
Chairman of TAB the effectiveness of individual projects and 
entire country programs; and maintain liaison with bilateral 
or other multilateral technical assistance programs. There are 
now 20 resident representatives covering 28 countries with opera- 
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tions which represent nearly three-fourths of the total estimated 
expenditure for 1953. 


These steps toward organizational centralization have recently 
been somewhat modified to meet objections from some of the 
specialized agencies. The Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization, for example, had declared that it “views with 
concern the responsibility given the Executive Chairman and 
the Technical Assistance Board.”?*° It had also opposed the 
additional powers conferred on the resident representatives. 


At its meeting last summer, the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee discussed the report of the Executive Chairman of TAB, 
which explained that difficulties had arisen due to “mis- 
understandings as to the respective functions” of the resident 
representatives on the one hand and the agency field representa- 
tives on the other. After an extended debate during which 
it was stressed that the duties of the resident representatives 
were undertaken only at the request of the receiving country, 
TAB and its Chairman were requested to examine these prob- 
lems further “with a view to achieving economy and maximum 
efficiency through effective working relationships.” The appoint- 
ment of a Working Party was also decided upon to review the 
financial procedures under which the program operates. This 
includes, inter alia, the question of allocation of funds to 
specialized agencies, long term budgeting, and reserves.’** 


At its last session the Economic and Social Council ap- 
proved “country planning” and hence moved further toward 
geographic decentralization. This will shift more of the plan- 
ning function and the agency personnel necessary for this 
function out into the field in order to formulate, on the spot, 
balanced country programs closely integrated with the recipient 
governments’ own efforts and plans for development.’ 

120 United Nations Doc. E/TAC/5, 13 March 1953, p. 2. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


The twentieth century, it has been said, will be remembered 
chiefly not as an age of wars but as an age in which society 
dared to think of the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective. The challenge implicit in this concept 
has been recognized by the General Assembly, which in 1951 
called for an ambitious survey of the world social situation, 
and for a comprehensive evaluation of current programs to 
ascertain to what extent needs were being met. 


A preliminary report on this survey was published by the 
Secretary-General late in 1952. It described the over-all social 
situation in Latin America, the Middle East, and South and 
Southeast Asia; and summarized on a global basis the situation 
concerning health, food and nutrition, housing, education, and 
work and employment. 

It reported that in countries with relatively high and ex- 
panding national incomes the distribution of goods between richer 
and poorer groups appears to be undergoing a leveling process. 
In less-developed countries, however, the poverty of the great 
masses of people has not been substantially reduced. 


Following the publication of this report, the Secretary- 
General met, in Geneva, with the executive directors of the 
specialized agencies concerned. They studied and set down for 
the first time as an integrated whole the social program of the 
United Nations family of organizations and their respective 
responsibilities. The report they submitted to the Social Com- 
mission listed as three important problems in social programs: 
(1) the improvement of techniques; (2) achievement of full 
cooperation by both governments and peoples concerned in 
the implementation of essential long-term programs; and (3) 
the securing of new sources for financing social development. 


Two questions which may be expected to be the subject 
of special attention during the present session of the Assembly 
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concern the future of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the decisions of the recent United Nations Opium 
Conference. 

UNICEF 


The future of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) will be decided by the General 
Assembly at the coming session. Under its present mandate 
UNICEF is scheduled to work through December 1953, but the 
Assembly is expected to approve an Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommendation that it be made a permanent agency. 

The activities of the Fund can be divided into two periods. 
When UNICEF was first established by General Assembly resolu- 
tion 57(I) in December 1946, its purpose was to assist needy 
children, primarily in the war-devastated countries of Europe. 
The Fund’s resources during the first several years were there- 
fore devoted largely to meeting the emergency needs of children 
in Europe for food and clothing. 

When, by 1950, this problem had largely passed the emer- 
gency stage, the General Assembly, in resolution 417(V), altered 
the Fund’s terms of reference, shifting the main emphasis of its 
work to aid for long-range child welfare programs, particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries. As a result, about 88 per 
cent of UNICEF funds allocated since 1950 have gone to the 
underdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia, the Eastern Medi- 
terranean area, and Latin America. 

The work of UNICEF, which now operates in 69 countries 
and territories, is estimated to have benefited over 60 million 
children. The following figures indicate the number of bene- 
ficiaries reached by existing programs in which UNICEF par- 
ticipates, from the time they were started until the end of 
1952:*8 25.5 million tested for tuberculosis and 8.6 million 


128 These figures exclude beneficiaries of programs for which UNICEF 
aid ceased before the beginning of 1952. See Economic and Social Council, 
Official Records: Sixteenth Session, 1953, Supplement No. 6A, p. 2. 
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vaccinated; 9 million examined for yaws, bejel and pre-natal 
syphilis and 2.5 million treated; 10 million protected against 
malaria and other insect-borne diseases; 685,000 immunized 
against diphtheria and whooping cough. Some 2 billion servings 
of milk have been distributed to 11.5 million youngsters in 57 
countries for varying periods of time. Aid has been approved 
for over 4,200 maternal and child welfare centers. 


UNICEF operates on the basis of a “matching” require- 
ment. All the Fund’s allocations have their counterpart in local 
funds, facilities, supplies, personnel and other resources made 
available by the beneficiary country for the purpose of the 
project. In many cases, UNICEF allocations have stimulated 
the governments concerned to subscribe funds far in excess of 
the matching contributions. Thus, the Fund’s financial report 
to the eighth Assembly reveals that program allocations by 
UNICEF from 1947 to the end of 1952 totalled $172,665,000, 
which was more than matched by government contributions to 
the execution and administration of programs in their own coun- 
tries—amounting to $267,268,000. 

UNICEF is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, 
from governments and from organizations and individuals. 
From 1947 through December 1952 contributions and pledges 
had amounted to the equivalent of $174,909,000. By far the 
larger part of that sum was made up by government contribu- 
tions, totalling $126,254,000. Another $12,827,000 has been 
raised through voluntary contributions, in large part through 
national campaigns for the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

The United States is the leading government contributor. 
Over the years it has appropriated $80 million for the Fund; 
an additional $16,481,000 was pledged by the United States 
Congress in the summer of 1952, $6,666,667 of which was 
appropriated last year—the balance of $9,814,333 remaining 
in doubt until the last days of the recent session of Congress, 
when final approval was given. 
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The Social Commission has recommended that the Fund 
be continued with its present functions and terms of reference 
with the exception of any mention of a time limit, a proposal 
which the Economic and Social Council endorsed at its sixteenth 
session on 20 July 1953. The Council also adopted a joint 
proposal submitted by Argentina, France, India, the Philippines 
and the United States, recommending among other things that 
the General Assembly change the name of the organization to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund but retain the symbol 
UNICEF. 


NARCOTIC DRUG CONTROL 


The problem of narcotic drug control is one which, more 
obviously than many others, transcends national boundaries 
and calls for international cooperation. The United States 
recognized this fact many years ago and was largely responsible 
for the first international conference held in 1909 to deal with 
the question of drug addiction. 

Since that time the problem has increased both in magnitude 
and complexity, particularly with the development of opium 
derivatives and synthetic drugs, but international efforts have 
also been intensified to cope with the situation.’** Today there 
is a United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, created by 
the Economic and Social Council, which cooperates with the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory 
Body (two organs established under the League of Nations), 
and a Division of Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations Secreta- 
riat which provides invaluable research and consultative services. 

Notable progress in this field has been achieved in the 
few years since the transfer of functions from the League to the 
United Nations. Annual reports, reports on seizures in illicit 
traffic and texts of legislation are submitted regularly by par- 
ticipating governments. 


124See “Narcotic Drug Control,” International Conciliation, No. 485, 
(November 1952). 
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By virtue of the Paris Protocol, approved by the General 
Assembly in 1948, over 40 countries have agreed to inform 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations of any new syn- 
thetic drug which might be capable of abuse and of producing 
harmful effects. Then, if the World Health Organization 
(WHO) finds that the drug in question is addiction-forming, 
the Secretary-General notifies the parties to the Protocol, who 
must subject the drug to adequate controls. The United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs has the power to place such a 
drug under provisional international control pending a decision 
by WHO, and has done so in two cases, thus bringing to fifteen 
the number of narcotic drugs under international control. 


The latest step by the United Nations has been to advance 
from control of the traffic in drugs to control of production. It 
recently tackled the key problem of limiting the world production 
of opium to scientific and medical purposes. In accordance 
with Economic and Social Council resolution 436 A (XIV), 
a United Nations Opium Conference met from 11 May to 23 
June 1953 and adopted the first international agreement con- 
cluded to limit the production, wholesale trade in and the use 
of opium throughout the world. This Protocol is an interim 
agreement pending the conclusion of a single convention on 
narcotics which will supersede the great number of existing trea- 
ties on drug control. 


In effect the Protocol is designed to cut the international 
production of the drug from 2,000 tons to 500 tons annually. 
The simple declaration in Article 2 that the parties “shall limit 
the use of opium exclusively to medical and scientific needs,””?”* 
represents a culmination of 44 years of international endeavor— 
since the Shanghai Conference of 1909—to establish this prin- 
ciple. The Protocol also specifies that only seven countries— 
Bulgaria, Iran, Turkey, the USSR, Greece, India and Yugosla- 
via—are to have the right to export opium; of these countries 
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the last three mentioned have signed the instrument, along with 
twelve other countries. The Sovet Union, however, boycotted 
the conference on the grounds that it did not export narcotics 
and that the pact was unnecessary in view of a projected single 
convention on narcotics. 

It is expected that the General Assembly will urge member 
states to become parties to the Protocol as soon as possible 
since its effectiveness will depend upon the application of its 
provisions by all the important producing, manufacturing and 
consuming countries. 


REFUGEES AND MIGRATION 


“Tt is only realism to see the refugee problem as a perma- 
nent symptom of the prevalent international malaise.”?** Never- 
theless, nations are still reluctant to recognize that this is the 
“Century of the Homeless Man,” and that at least some measure 
of international responsibility cannot be escaped. 

At present acceptance by the United Nations of this prin- 
ciple of international responsibility is limited to two bodies, one 
largely advisory and the other dealing only with a particular 
group of refugees. In 1950 the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees was created to safeguard the 
welfare of refugees generally and, a year earlier, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East had been set up to provide relief and rehabilita- 
tion for almost one million Arab refugees, casualties of the war 
in Palestine. 

In addition, the United Nations has been deeply concerned 
over the problem of the redistribution of population to provide 
for the transfer of surplus populations to other areas and to 
ensure the availability of skills needed for economic and social 
development. 


126 Elfan Rees, “The Refugee and the United Nations,” International 
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HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


Eighteen months ago the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (IRO) went out of existence. Three years ago, in anticipa- 
tion of this event, the General Assembly created the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. During the 
present session the Assembly must decide whether to continue 
the Office, for how long, with what mandate and what budget. 

The High Commissioner has responsibility for protecting the 
interests of some two million refugees, mostly in Europe, who 
have been described as those “bereft of the protection of a 
government and the support and succor both statutory and 
private which a national community affords to its people.”?*" 
Some 500,000 of these are in desperate need of assistance; about 
a quarter are living in refugee camps, many of them for the 
seventh year. 

When the High Commissioner’s Office was set up it was 
assumed that care and maintenance would be shifted from 
international agencies to the governments of those countries 
where the refugees were living. This assumption has not been 
borne out in actual practice. The countries with the largest 
number of refugees are precisely the countries struggling with 
overpopulation and economic difficulties, such as Austria. 
Moreover, the world has been faced not with a residual problem 
to be liquidated, but with an endless stream of new refugees, 
political exiles. 

The High Commissioner has had to meet a continuing 
crisis situation for which no international financial provisions 
had been made, except for the transfer to his Office of $236,698 
—the residual funds from IRO. Early in 1952 he secured per- 
mission from the General Assembly to solicit voluntary contri- 
butions up to $3 million. To date he has been able to raise only 
$824,728 in contributions and pledges from fourteen govern- 
ments and some private individuals (the United States has not 
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made any contribution)—less than one-third of the estimated 
need for a year. 

The High Commissioner reported to the last session of the 
Assembly that the situation was acute and thousands of refu- 
gees would face death by starvation unless more adequate 
financing were available. After considering the matter, the As- 
sembly merely expressed a hope that further contributions would 
be forthcoming, despite the High Commissioner’s appeal for a 
stronger resolution. 

Out of his special fund, the High Commissioner has been 
able to make frugal subsistence grants to refugees in China, 
Egypt, Greece, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey. In May 1953, he 
warned that aid to the 2,000 refugees of European origin in 
Shanghai would have to stop at the end of the year unless 
more funds became available.’*® 

Over and above the problem of emergency relief there is 
the long-range question of finding a permanent solution to the 
refugee problem either through resettlement or integration in 
the community of present residence. At its last session the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution inviting the High Commissioner to 
explore with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development possible sources of funds which might be used 
for local integration. Although the explorations with the Bank 
have not produced any tangible results, substantial impetus was 
given to this program last year by a Ford Foundation grant to 
the High Commissioner of $2,900,000. Voluntary organizations 
have been allocated $2,576,054 of this for pilot projects in so- 
cial assimilation, vocational training, the construction of youth 
centers, and the promotion of cultural activities. In Germany, 
assistance for refugee integration has been forthcoming through 
the action of the Displaced Persons Branch of the German 
Expellee Bank. The Bank has made DM 7 million available for 
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small loans as initial capital with which refugees can establish 
themselves in some occupation. 

However, any large-scale integration program will require 
substantial funds which are beyond the resources of most of the 
countries of present residence. For example, in Austria pro- 
posals for establishing 8,000 farmers, 10,000 agricultural work- 
ers, and 7,000 craftsmen and others, including families, were 
estimated to cost $173 million. 

Even if adequate funds were available for local integration 
there would still remain a substantial number of refugees for 
whom resettlement is the only solution because of economic or 
political conditions in the countries where they are now living. 
This is true to a greater or lesser extent for refugees in China, 
Egypt, Iran, Italy and Syria. Here again, however, the limiting 
factor has been at least partially financial. 

The Inter-governmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, which was provisionally established as an independent 
agency in December 1951, took over the transportation aspect 
of IRO in order to assist the migration of surplus populations in 
Europe. This agency, which moved 1,359 refugees from Italy 
between February 1952 and March 1953, has helped to alleviate 
the problem, but in most cases refugees have had to rely upon 
their own resources in order to emigrate. The problem of secur- 
ing travel documents for those wishing to resettle complicates the 
problem still further. The coming into force of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees would alleviate this situation. 
So far, however, the Convention, which was signed by twenty 
states in 1951, has been ratified only by Belgium, Denmark, 
Luxembourg and Norway, two less than the required number. 

Some additional aid has been forthcoming from the United 
States under the President’s Escapee Program initiated in March 
1952. A sum of $4,300,000 was allocated for assistance to refu- 
gees in Western Europe who had escaped from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain subsequent to 1 January 1948. At the last ses- 
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sion of Congress, the United States also moved toward some 
liberalization of its immigration policy. Authorization was given 
for entry into the United States of 214,000 refugees over a 
period of three years and five months. 

In addition to the special emergency tasks which have been 
thrust upon him, the High Commissioner, through his head- 
quarters in Geneva and eleven branch offices in Europe, Asia 
and the Western Hemisphere, serves as a mediator between the 
refugees and governments. It is his task to promote in every 
possible way the legal rights of refugees and their social and 
economic betterment. With an administrative budget of $729,- 
000, the High Commissioner’s Office maintains information on 
the status, whereabouts and numbers of refugees, and on national 
legislation and governmental, inter-governmental and private 
programs which affect them. It cooperates with host states on 
such matters as the determination of refugee status, regulariza- 
tion of residence, expulsion, exercise of the right to work, public 
relief, travel documents, authentication of documents, and social 
security. 

Thus, for example, representatives of the High Commis- 
sioner participate in a joint committee with representatives of 
the government of Italy to pass on refugee eligibilities in that 
country; they also seek to ensure that refugees are included 
in Italian emigration programs. In France, representatives work- 
ing with that government have arranged for the transfer of 
some 200 building trades workers from refugee camps. 

As far as the future of the High Commissioner’s Office is 
concerned, the Economic and Social Council has recommended 
its continuance by a vote of 16 to 2, and the General As- 
sembly will act on it this fall.1*® 


129 United Nations Doc. A/AC.36/28, 5 May 1953, p. 8; Economic and 
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PALESTINE REFUGEES 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East is now in its fourth year of operation. 
The Agency, which is financed by voluntary contributions from 
governments, has under its care some 870,000 Arab refugees in 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. 

In 1951, the General Assembly approved a budget of $250 
million for a three-year program of relief and reintegration, with 
emphasis on reintegration. As of 30 June 1953, only $147 
million had been contributed of the $250 million goal. 

The reintegration program has been handicapped not only 
by the shortage of funds, problems of overpopulation and low 
standards of living in the countries concerned, but also by 
the political issues involved. The Arab states have consistently 
maintained that the General Assembly resolution of December 
1948, declaring that, “refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbors should be permitted to 
do so,’’'*® should be upheld and that integration within the 
Arab states was an evasion of that provision. Thus the Agency 
has been faced with the difficult task of finding a workable 
solution which, on the one hand, would take the refugees off 
relief and permit them to live normal, self-supporting, self- 
respecting lives and, on the other hand, would not prejudice 
their right to repatriation. 

Some progress in this direction is now being made thanks 
to the patient and unremitting efforts of the Agency. The most 
successful projects have been those in Jordan. In addition to a 
number of small projects already under way such as the creation 
of a Development Bank, construction of housing units, estab- 
lishment of cooperatives and of vocational training programs, 
the Agency, on 31 March 1953, concluded an agreement with 
the Jordan government for a $40 million development project 
in the Yarmuk River Valley. This is expected to provide for 
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20,000 refugee families. Another more recent development was 
the signing on 30 June of an agreement with the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. This, it is hoped, will lead to the resettlement of 208,- 
000 refugees from the Gaza region, at a cost of $30 million. 
Other projects include: arrangements to send 1,200 families, 
agriculturists and artisans to Libya; a small loan program in 
Syria; and a modest placement service in Iraq. 

Some additional relief will also be provided by the consent 
of the Israel government to the release of £1 million of the £6 
million blocked bank deposits of Arab refugees.*** 

At the present session the Assembly will review the work 
of the Agency and will determine its future program. 


MIGRATION 


In addition to the special problems of refugees the United 
Nations has also been concerned with the general problem of 
facilitating migration whether for political or economic reasons.’* 
The General Assembly in 1952 adopted resolution 624(VII) 
recommending that countries of emigration or immigration 
“*, . conclude bilateral or multilateral agreements with a view to 
the equipment, transfer, and resettlement of groups of emi- 
grants... .” It further requested that the Secretary-General, 
the specialized agencies, and other interested international orga- 
nizations render such economic, financial and administrative 
assistance to emigrants as they can. 

The same year the Economic and Social Council adopted 
a resolution which recognized the advantages of simplifying 
formalities and reducing costs involved in migration and com- 
mended to the attention of governments the reports of the Secre- 

131 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 1953, Supplement 
No. 1, p. 44. 
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tary-General on this subject. In February 1953 both the Popula- 
tion and Statistical Commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council adopted a series of recommendations for the improve- 
ment of migration statistics. Next year the Economic and Social 
Council will have before it two draft conventions on the 
recognition and enforcement abroad of the maintenance obliga- 
tions of migrants toward dependents left at home. 


The United Nations Secretariat has also prepared a Hand- 
book of International Measures for the Protection of Migrants 
and General Conditions to be Observed in Their Resettlement, 
and an inventory of laws relating to the legal and social position 
of migrants in various countries will be issued soon. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


In the past year, the activities of the United Nations in 
support of human rights and fundamental freedoms have 
ranged over a wide area—from further work on the draft cove- 
nants on human rights to investigations of rights allegedly denied 
the citizens of a particular member state, namely the Union of 
South Africa. From year to year, progress in this fluid field 
is difficult to chart, but there is no doubt that future historians 
will find that the promotion of human rights was one of the 
most important tasks undertaken by the United Nations. To 
some of the states of Asia, Africa and the Middle East, especially 
sensitive to racial injustice, this work transcends in importance 
the efforts to build up collective military security. 


The General Assembly has taken an active role in watching 
over and directing the many facets of the United Nations’ human 
rights program. Sometimes it initiates new activities to be 
carried out by the Economic and Social Council and its sub- 
sidiary bodies; the covenants on human rights, for example, 
originated with an Assembly resolution. Sometimes it reviews 
programs under way and makes suggestions for modifications 
in direction or method. Sometimes it reviews projects which 
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have been completed and approves them or sends them back 
for further work. Last year, for example, the Assembly had before 
it a draft Convention on the Political Rights of Women, pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Status of Women. It con- 
tained a few simple provisions giving women the right to vote, 
the right to run for election and the right to hold public office 
on equal terms with men. By a vote of 46-0, with 11 abstentions, 
the Assembly approved the Convention and opened it for 
signature. To date, over 20 countries have signed.'** 

This year, questions of particular interest to the General 
Assembly are likely to be: the work of the Commission on 
Human Rights, including progress on the draft covenants 
and some new United States proposals for other projects; the 
various programs under way to promote freedom of informa- 
tion; a proposal for another step toward suppressing slavery 
and the slave trade; recent charges regarding the practice of 
forced labor in different parts of the world; and the continuing 
problem of the racial policies of the Union of South Africa. 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Assembly has not reviewed the draft covenants on 
human rights since 1951. In July 1952, the Economic and 
Social Council instructed the Commission on Human Rights 
to complete the covenants during its spring 1953 session, but 
the Commission was unable to do so in two months of work; it 
dealt with the measures of implementation and also a few 
additional articles for the covenant on civil and political rights. 
It made no further progress on the covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights. 

The reason for the delays which have prevented completion 
year after year far beyond the original deadline is the general 


183 Secretary of State Dulles has stated that the United States would not 
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lack of agreement on what rights should be included in the 
covenants and how their observance should be ensured. 


Not only is there the usual “East-West” split over the rela- 
tionship between the individual and the state, but there are pro- 
found differences in approach between the newly-independent 
states of the Middle East and Asia and the older states of Western 
civilization. The former are eager to have in the covenants the 
most progressive statement of human rights possible while the 
latter—more cautious and more legalistic—would like to have 
a carefully-limited statement of only those rights which can 
now be enforced by law. 


In the view of the United States, the conclusion to be 
drawn is that the time is not auspicious for the drafting of 
legal documents on human rights, and the United Nations 
should, for the time being, shift its emphasis to other methods 
of advancing international respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms."** It was officially announced last spring 
that the United States would not sign any treaty on human 
rights drafted by the United Nations “in the present state of 
international relations.”** 


The United States proposed to the Commission a three- 
pronged program of “practical action” which, in its opinion, 
would be more effective and more acceptable than the covenants. 
Although it did not suggest abandoning the covenants, the 
United States felt that the present need was rather for programs: 
which would develop a greater awareness of human rights all 
over the world and assist in creating the legal and social condi- 
tions necessary for the effective protection of human rights. When 
a world-wide human rights conscience has been sufficiently 


134 For a fuller discussion of this problem see Marian Neal, “The United 
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developed and the practice of observing human rights extended, 
then the covenants will have real value. 


The first United States proposal called for the submission 
by all member states of annual reports on their achievements 
and problems in the field of human rights, to be summarized 
by the Secretary-General and reviewed each year by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. It suggested that each government 
set up an advisory committee of private citizens to assist in 
the preparation of its report. 


The second proposal called for a series of world-wide 
studies of specific aspects of human rights, to be carried out, 
under the supervision of the Commission, by individual experts 
of high moral standing and recognized competence. The experts 
would be authorized to use as source material not only the 
official communications of governments but also information 
made available by non-governmental organizations and petitions 
directed to the United Nations. 


The third proposal of the United States called for “tech- 
nical assistance” in the field of human rights to be rendered 
by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, particularly 
in connection with administrative and judicial procedures, mass 
information media, participation in government (e.g. voting pro- 
cedures), participation in national and community civic affairs, 
programs for the abolition of slavery, legislative and other 
measures to prevent discrimination and protect minorities, and 
the establishment of non-governmental and governmental 
bodies for the protection of civil rights. 


The position of the United States toward the covenants 
was deplored by several members of the Commission and sur- 
prise was expressed that the United States should reject covenants 
whose final character was as yet unknown. The Chilean delegate 
voiced the general reaction when he expressed regret “that so 
powerful a country as the United States of America should 
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decline to assume any international legal undertaking in the 
sphere of human rights... .”** 

Since both the General Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council had, more than once, instructed the Commission 
to give priority to completion of the covenants, the majority 
felt that it had no choice but to go ahead. Discussion of the 
United States proposals was therefore very brief. Instead, it 
was decided to send them on to the Economic and Social Council 
with a recommendation, subsequently adopted by the Council, 
to submit them to member states and to the specialized agencies; 
their comments were requested by 1 October, if possible. 

Though willing to explore the avenue of approach proposed 
by the United States, the Council did not abandon its primary 
interest in the covenants. At the same time the Council instructed 
the Commission to complete the covenants in 1954 and scheduled 
an eight-week session for this purpose. Although the General 
Assembly will not be called upon to take any action on the 
draft covenants at the present session, it will have before it 
the Commission’s report on progress to date. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The endeavors of the United Nations to safeguard and 
extend freedom of information have followed the same pattern 
as its efforts in the field of general human rights, but the path 
has been even rockier. 

Emphasis was placed for the first few years on the drafting 
of treaties to establish legal obligations on the part of signatory 
states to respect freedom of information in certain specified 
ways. Three draft conventions were prepared—one on the Inter- 
national Right of Correction, one on the International Trans- 
missions of News, and a more general one on Freedom of 
Information. 

The first was approved by the Assembly in 1949 and finally 
opened for signature at the close of the last Assembly session 
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early in 1953. This Convention sets up a procedure for publicizing 
a government’s version of facts which the government claims 
have been disseminated in false or distorted form abroad. The 
second was also approved by the Assembly in 1949 but has 
not yet been opened for signature. The third, which is really 
the most significant of the three, has aroused so much contro- 
versy that it has, in the words of the French delegate last 
fall, been on a “slow and stumbling pilgrimage through the 
various organs of the United Nations.”*** 

The principal disagreement arises over whether the rights 
or duties of the media of information should be emphasized. 
Some of the Western nations, led by the United States, want 
a convention stressing the freedoms to be recognized and listing 
only a minimum of restrictions to be placed on the information 
media. The smaller, underdeveloped states point out that they 
have long been at the mercy of the powerful and, in their opinion, 
irresponsible Western press and therefore they insist on a con- 
vention that spells qut very carefully the restrictions which they 
could apply to protect themselves. In its present form, the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information follows their viewpoint. 
No work has been done on the Convention since 1951, because 
the Economic and Social Council has not taken action on a 
proposal to call a special conference to put it in final form. 

Meanwhile, the Council has been pursuing other avenues 
in an attempt to make some progress while action on the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information was stalled. Its subsidiary 
body, the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press, completed last year a draft International Code of 
Ethics for journalists. Also last year, the Economic and Social 
Council appointed a Rapporteur, Dr. Salvador P. Lopez of 
the Philippines, to prepare a report on the world situation with 
regard to freedom of information and recommend action which 
the Council might take. 


187 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, Third Com- 
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During the seventh session of the Assembly, over twenty 
meetings of the Third Committee were devoted to consideration 
of these various programs in support of freedom of information, 
and seven different resolutions were finally passed. 

In connection with the draft International Code of Ethics, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution which expressed the opinion 
that “all further work connected with the draft Code should 
be undertaken by professional members of information enter- 
prises with no interference from governments, either on the 
national or the international level,” and asked the Secretary- 
General to assist in organizing an international professional con- 
ference to prepare and adopt a final text if a representative 
number of professional associations should indicate interest.’** 
The draft Code differs from the conventions in that it is not 
designed to become a binding treaty between states but rather 
a “gentlemen’s agreement” among working members of infor- 
mation media. 

Turning to the future work of the United Nations in the 
field of freedom of information, the Assembly decided to resume 
its discussion at the eighth session, after the Rapporteur had 
reported to the Economic and Social Council and the latter had 
formulated its views and plans. 

It commended a previous decision of the Council to study 
ways and means of developing independent domestic information 
enterprises and asked for an extension of the study to include 
recommendations for concrete action on, among other things: 
measures to reduce the economic and financial obstacles to this 
development; measures to promote exchange of information 
personnel; measures to assist the training of information per- 
sonnel, the raising of professional and technical standards, the 
granting of fellowships and the convening of regional seminars; 
measures in connection with the supply of newsprint. This resolu- 
tion called upon the Economic and Social Council to submit 
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to the eighth session of the Assembly a program of action along 
these lines. It also recommended that the agencies taking part 
in the technical assistance program give “sympathetic considera- 
tion” to requests for aid 


with a view to improving information facilities and increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality of information available to the 
peoples of the world, as one means of implementing the right of 
freedom of information. . . .1*° 

Sixteen Arab, Asian and Latin American states proposed 
that the Third Committee proceed to a detailed consideration 
of the draft Convention on Freedom of Information for the 
purpose of reconciling viewpoints on its most controversial 
sections. By a tie vote of 23-23 with 8 abstentions, the proposal 
was narrowly defeated. No further action was taken on the Con- 
vention and its future is somewhat uncertain, although it is 
quite likely to be discussed again by the Assembly this fall. 

The Rapporteur’s report was submitted to the Economic 
and Social Council last summer. As one newspaper commented, 
Dr. Lopez’ report “departed from the customary United Nations 
practice of ‘not naming names.’ ’’**° From information given to 
him by governments, by the secretariats of the United Nations 
and UNESCO, and by a large number of information enter- 
prises and professional associations, Dr. Lopez had written a 
frank and penetrating account of the position of information 
media (mainly the press) in different parts of the world. He 
examined closely such matters as: internal censorship; censorship 
of outgoing news dispatches; status and movement of foreign 
correspondents; laws affecting the press; monopolies; professional 
standards; production and distribution of newsprint; and tariff 
and trade practices. In introductory chapters, he analyzed the 
concept of freedom of information and, in one provocative part, 
dissected the reasons for the successes and failures of United 
Nations’ efforts in this field. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Lopez made twelve recommendations 
for future action. The most important one envisaged the creation 
of a small group of members of the profession (not government 
representatives) which would assist in the solution of particular 
problems and also help the United Nations plan programs of 
concrete action. He recommended that the Economic and Social 
Council appoint a rapporteur for a further period of one year 
to work out the details involved in setting up such a group 
and to undertake additional studies, including the possibility 
of drawing up a Declaration of Freedom of Information similar 
in character to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


When the Economic and Social Council met this summer, 
it was scheduled to discuss these questions, but decided instead 
to defer the discussion until the next session. The General 
Assembly will therefore not have before it any recommendations 
from the Council in the field of freedom of information. This 
further delay can be expected to come under heavy criticism 
from some of the members of the Third Committee of the 
Assembly, who expressed their impatience in strong terms last 


year.1#! 


SLAVERY 


Since the early nineteenth century, the suppression of slavery 
and of the slave trade have been the subjects of a large 
number of international treaties. After the First World War, 
the responsibility for taking further steps to stamp out these 
universally-condemned practices was given to the League of 
Nations. In 1926 there was concluded, under the auspices of the 
League, an International Slavery Convention, which was ratified 
by a considerable number of states and applied more widely 
than any of the previous conventions or agreements. 

141 Mr. Baroody of Saudi Arabia said, for example, that it was “high 
time the Council was requested to pay some attention to the opinions and 


desires of members of the Committee.” General Assembly, Official Records: 
Seventh Session, Third Committee, 422nd Meeting, 23 October 1952, p. 20. 
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Under the provisions of the Convention, the signatory states 
undertook “to prevent and suppress the slave trade” and “to 
bring about, progressively and as soon as possible, the complete 
abolition of slavery in all its forms.”’*? They agreed to put an 
end to the “embarkation, disembarkation and transport” of 
slaves in their territorial waters and on their ships, and agreed 
not to permit compulsory or forced labor to develop into 
slavery. Forced labor “for public purposes’ was permitted, but 
with the understanding that it would be abolished as soon as 
possible. The participating governments agreed to send to each 
other and to the Secretary-General of the League copies of laws 
they enacted to put the Convention into force. 

The League also carried out surveys of special aspects of 
the problem of slavery and established a number of commissions 
and committees to collect data and keep the situation under 
study. 

In recent years some of the functions performed by the 
League in this field have been taken over by the United 
Nations. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in Ar- 
ticle 4, provides that “No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in 
all their forms,” and the draft covenant on civil and political 
rights contains a similar provision. In 1949, at the instigation 
of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council 
arranged for the establishment of a small committee of experts 
to survey existing problems and suggest methods of attacking 
them. Subsequently it asked the Secretary-General to continue 
this study. 

On the basis of a recent report by the Secretary-General on 
slavery, the Economic and Social Council decided at its fifteenth 
session to ask him to submit to the eighth session of the Assembly 
a protocol transferring to the United Nations the functions for- 


142 The Suppression of Slavery, Memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General (New York, United Nations, 1951), pp. 12ff. 
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merly performed by the League of Nations under the 1926 
Convention. It also requested him to obtain the views of member 
and non-member states on the desirability of concluding a sup- 
plementary convention to cover practices resembling slavery 
which were not covered. Since this is a long-term project, the 
only question specifically before the Assembly this year concerns 
the transfer of functions. 


FORCED LABOR 


In a closely allied field the Economic and Social Council 
and the International Labour Organisation have been collaborat- 
ing in a study of forced labor. A joint Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour recently made a 619-page report on its investiga- 
tion of complaints lodged against 24 governments. It concluded 
that two main systems of forced labor exist in the world today: 
forced labor for economic purposes, mainly in a number of 
Eastern European countries and dependent territories; and 
forced labor as a means of political coercion or punishment for 
holding or expressing certain political views, primarily in coun- 
tries such as Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and 
Spain. The Committee felt that these practices constituted viola- 
tions of the United Nations Charter and should be abolished. 

The report of the Committee was given wide publicity 
because it represented an exhaustive and impartial inquiry by 
three distinguished persons who served in their individual 
capacities and not as government representatives: Sir Ramaswa- 
mi Mudaliar, Indian diplomat; Paal Berg, former President of 
the Supreme Court of Norway; and Enrique Garcia Sayan, 
former Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru. 

On 14 August 1953, the United States requested the in- 
clusion on the agenda this fall of the subject of forced labor, 
on the ground that the Committee’s report revealed a situation 
of urgent concern to the United Nations. The United States 
expressed the hope that the Assembly would record its concern 
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and request the Economic and Social Council and the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to consider the report of the 
Committee, bearing in mind the desirability of the abolition 
of forced labor. 


THE RACIAL POLICIES OF THE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


On the Assembly’s agenda this year—as last year—there 
will be two items relating to the policies of the government 
of the Union of South Africa toward its non-white peoples. 
Statistics on racial composition of the population of the Union 
show the source of the difficulty: a white minority of 2,500,000 
rules over a native African and colored population of 9,000,000 
and a group of descendants of Indian immigrants numbering 
about 250,000. This is one of the most explosive problems 
facing the United Nations. 

In recent years, the Union of South Africa has publicly 
proclaimed its intention of creating a social and legal system to 
ensure the permanent supremacy of the white minority over the 
large African and other non-white majority of the population. 
Flying in the face of a world-wide trend toward equality for all 
racial groups and assimilation of racial minorities, the South 
African government has been engaged in a program of segregat- 
ing its racial groups from one another (apartheid) and strictly 
limiting the participation of its non-white citizens in civil life. 
This policy has been justified by the white minority as a neces- 
sary measure to prevent its higher Christian civilization from 
being submerged by an inferior culture, and the defense has 
been made that the segregation policy is not discriminatory 
because it applies equally to whites and non-whites. 

Although the General Assembly has no power to intervene 
actively in South Africa, its member states will undoubtedly 
once more this year lay their protests before the bar of public 
opinion both on the issue of apartheid and of the treatment of 
the Indian minority in the Union. 
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Apartheid and the Union of South Africa 


In a memorandum dated 15 September 1952, thirteen Arab 
and Asian states brought before the Assembly “the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Union of South Africa.”*** 
They described the situation in South Africa as “dangerous and 
explosive” and accused the Union of flagrantly violating the 
basic principles of human rights and fundamental freedoms con- 
tained in the United Nations Charter.*** If the Union persisted 
in its policies of apartheid—that is, segregation of racial groups— 
they warned, the inevitable result would be intense and bitter 
racial conflict. 

To support their charges, the thirteen nations stated that: 
the “Group Areas Act” forced non-whites to move from their 
homes to reserved areas, often inferior; complete segregation 
prevailed in public services; movements opposing apartheid were 
suppressed; non-whites had almost no voting privileges; Afri- 
cans were confined to reserves; non-whites were prohibited from 
entering certain trades; and the education, housing and living 
conditions of the non-white population were greatly inferior 
to those of the white population. The memorandum concluded 
with a statement of the seriousness of these developments and 
the necessity for Assembly action to prevent a further deteriora- 
tion. 

In the Assembly, the South African delegate made a strong 
protest against inclusion of this item on the agenda, on the 
ground that it was clearly an internal affair which the United 
Nations was not competent to discuss. He expressed bitter 
resentment against this attempted interference in his country’s 
affairs and said that he had no intention of accounting for his 
government’s domestic policies. Several representatives agreed 
with his contention that the Assembly was barred from even 


148 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1952-1953, An- 
nexes, Agenda item 66, p. 1. 
144 Jbid., p. 2. 
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discussing this domestic matter under Article 2, paragraph 7 of 
the Charter since no threat to the peace was involved. They 
pointed out that though member states had pledged in Article 
56 to cooperate in promoting respect for human rights, they were 
left free to determine the manner in which they would carry 
out the pledge. It was not the function of the United Nations, 
according to other delegates, to impose the social theories of the 
majority of its members on one particular member state. It was 
also argued that United Nations action was unlikely to contribute 
to a peaceful solution. 


This position, however, was rejected by the majority as an 
evasion of international responsibility for violations of Charter 
obligations and the Assembly proceeded to adopt two resolutions. 


The first, adopted by a vote of 35 to 1 (the Union of South 
Africa) with 23 abstentions, was based on a draft submitted by 
eighteen Arab, Asian and Latin American states. It established 
a three-member commission to “study the racial situation in the 
Union of South Africa” in the light of the Charter and of 
previous resolutions on racial persecution and discrimination. It 
requested a report in time for the eighth session and placed the 
question on the provisional agenda of that session.**® 


The second resolution, proposed originally by Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden, declared that 
in a multi-racial society harmony and respect for human rights 
and freedoms and the peaceful development of a unified community 
are best assured when patterns of legislation and practice are 
directed towards ensuring equality before the law of all persons 
regardless of race, creed or colour, and when economic, social, 
cultural and political participation of all racial groups is on a 
basis of equality... . 
It affirmed that policies of member states not directed toward 
these goals were inconsistent with Article 56 of the Charter and 
called upon all member states to bring their policies into con- 


145 General Assembly Resolution 616A (VII), 5 December 1952. 
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formity with their obligation under the Charter to promote 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.’** This resolution was 
adopted by 24 votes in favor, 1 against, with 34 abstentions. 

The committee established by the first resolution has been 
holding closed meetings in Geneva, preparing its report to the 
Assembly. 


Indians in the Union of South Africa 


The record of the United Nations’ efforts to improve the 
status of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa 
was succinctly stated in the Secretary-General’s annual report 
this year: 

The question of the treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa has been considered by the General 
Assembly at its first, second, third, fifth and sixth sessions. None 
of the resolutions adopted was implemented.'** 

At its seventh session last year, the Assembly tried again, 
but there is no more reason to expect success this time than 
before. The Union holds firmly to its view that the question of 
its racial policies is a domestic one and hence inappropriate for 
Assembly debate or action under Article 2, paragraph 7 of the 
Charter. In the Ad Hoc Political Committee, the South African 
delegate questioned “what the United Nations stood to gain by 
continuing year after year to pass resolutions which, because of 
their unconstitutionality, the South African Government was not 
in a position to accept.’’*** 

In an attempt to answer this question, Mr. Bokhari of 
Pakistan declared that the intransigence of the South African 
government should not cause the United Nations to give up the 
“moral stand” it had adopted, since “governments vere transitory 
things and their views were subject to change.”**® He urged the 

146 General Assembly Resolution 616B (VII), 5 December 1952. 
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Assembly to reaffirm the principles of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. The Indian representative, Mrs. Pandit, 
declared that the position of people of Indian origin in the Union 
was rapidly deteriorating as a result of discriminatory legislation 
which violated the fundamental principles of the United Nations 
Charter. She hoped that the pressure of public opinion exercised 
through the United Nations, would induce the South African 
government to cooperate in working out a settlement along the 
lines recommended in the past by the Assembly. 


The general tenor of the debate was conciliatory, reflecting 
an increasing awareness that repeated condemnations of the 
Union’s behavior, while morally satisfying, were not achieving 
the desired result. The Iranian delegate, for example, took pains 
to emphasize that there was no hostility against the Union, 
but merely a desire to safeguard the rights of the Indian popu- 
lation and bring about a friendly solution to the problem. 


The South African representative repeated his government’s 
previous offer to discuss the matter with India and Pakistan 
(the two governments most concerned) outside the United 
Nations and without reference to its resolutions. The two latter 
states, however, have refused to negotiate on this basis. 


The resolution finally adopted was based on a draft sub- 
mitted by fifteen Arab and Asian states. It established a three- 
member Good Offices Commission to arrange for and assist 
in negotiations between the governments of the Union of South 
Africa, India and Pakistan toward a solution in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It requested the Commission 
to report to the eighth session of the Assembly. It called upon 
the Union to suspend implementation or enforcement of the 
Group Areas Act pending the conclusion of the negotiations. 
Finally, the resolution placed the matter on the agenda of the 
eighth session. The vote was 41 in favor, 1 against, with 15 
abstentions. 
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The Good Offices Commission began to meet during the 
summer and will presumably report to the Assembly on its 
activities. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Since 1945, 600 million people have gained their inde- 
pendence; new states have emerged: Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Syria, in the Middle East; Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, the Philippines, in Asia; and still more are. on 
the threshold of independence or clamoring for it. 

The issue of “self-determination,” in one guise or another, 
has pervaded the United Nations. At its last session the General 
Assembly passed three resolutions directly on this subject; one 
referring to trust territories, one to other non-self-governing 
territories, and the third addressed to the Commission on Human 
Rights. All three reiterated the “right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination.” The first two stressed the duty of the administering 
powers to promote the realization of this right and the third 
asked that the Commission on Human Rights prepare recom- 
mendations on steps which the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies might take to develop “international respect for 
the right of peoples to self-determination.”* 


The Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and a special Ad Hoc Committee on Factors have 
both been struggling with the question of what factors should be 
taken into account in determining whether a given territory has 
or has not attained independence or self-government. 

That the United Nations strongly approves of “self-deter- 
mination” is very clear. What constitutes it, how it is determined 
and what the ultimate aims are is far more obscure. In a recent 
article in Foreign Affairs, Professor Clyde Eagleton points out 
that “the problem is a new one in history, for never before 





150General Assembly Resolution 637C (VII), 16 December 1952. See 
also A and B. 
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has the organized community of nations been called upon to 
decide—upon principle rather than by force—when a group is 
entitled to independence or to self-government or to economic 


sovereignty, or whatever that group means by self-determina- 
29151 


tion. 

He goes on to raise the question of the relation of this goal 
to the general interest of the community of nations. Is self- 
determination an absolute or is it to be modified by considera- 
tions of the people’s own long-range interests, the welfare of the 
community, or the evolution of a world in which small frag- 
mented units may not be in the best interests? 

The Belgian government has repeatedly asked why self- 
determination should be limited to dependent areas. Why, it 
has been asked, should these people be in a specially privileged 
position while this right is denied to large numbers of minority 
groups who happen to be included within the boundaries of a 
sovereign state?’®* In other words, the question might be asked, 
is self-determination a basic human right applicable to all 
peoples and subject to the same controls in the public interest 
or is it a political objective specifically applicable to dependent 
territories? 

This issue, under one aspect or another, will be before the 
Assembly again this year along with such particular problems 
as the building up of adequate educational systems throughout 
dependent territories, the work of the Trusteeship Council, the 
future of the Ewes and of the former mandated territory of 
South West Africa. 


151 Clyde Eagleton, “Excesses of Self-determination,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 4 (July 1953), p. 599. 

152See United Nations Doc. A/AC.67/L.4/Add.1, 30 July 1953; also 
Guarantees No Longer Enjoyed By Many Indigenous Peoples (New York, 
Belgian Government Information Center); and F. Van Langenhove, “Con- 
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COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
The life of the Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories was renewed for another three years by 
the General Assembly at its last session and it seems probable 
that it has become an established organ of the United Nations. 


Education 


The special topic before the Committee in 1953 was educa- 
tion; including compulsory education, education of girls, voca- 
tional education, financing, use of indigenous languages, commu- 
nity development and the general coordination of educational 
and social policy. 

Two of these aspects—vocational and compulsory education 
— illustrate with particular vividness the enormous complexity 
involved in laying the foundation stones of a modern civiliza- 
tion. Economic and social development demands trained work- 
ers; training requires teachers and the whole process involves 
heavy financial expense. Social and psychological adjustments 
must be made and, in a rapidly evolving situation, curricula 
must be constantly adapted to changing needs. 

A roll call of even a few of the subjects for which courses 
must be planned, instructors found and equipment provided 
indicates something of the magnitude of the problem facing 
colonial administrators—carpentry, building, painting and de- 
corating, sheet-metal work, electrical wiring, plumbing and pipe- 
fitting, blacksmithing and welding, shoemaking and leather 
working, tailoring, printing, automobile maintenance, shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, accountancy, postal work, radio opera- 
tion, agriculture, building and civil engineering, surveying, me- 
chanical and electrical engineering, mining, geology, telecom- 
munication, forestry, veterinary science, textile technology and 
flour milling. 

In Africa, where the great majority of dependent peoples 
are located, most of the supervisory and highly skilled labor 
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used to come from abroad. Thus African education was directed 
primarily toward clerical employment. Today, despite desperate 
efforts to remedy this situation, progress is limited by inadequate 
finances, the lack of a sufficient number of students with enough 
basic education, and the great shortage of teaching personnel. 
In Nigeria, for example, the difficulty of obtaining lecturers 
‘“‘may seriously retard, and may indeed wreck the progress of 


technical . . . work in the Territory.”*™* 


The question of basic education is closely linked to that of 
compulsory education. 

Besides the erection of sufficient school buildings with adequate 
equipment and the training of an adequate supply of teachers, a 
compulsory system to be genuine calls for the establishment of 
free education, covering exemption of fees and provision for free 
textbooks and other school materials. . . 

In addition it may be necessary to provide “free or low-cost 
meals, transportation, dental and medical services, and perhaps 
provision for clothing.”’*®* 

A survey of 24 territories revealed that the percentage of 
school enrollment to children of school age ranged from a high 
of 90 per cent or over in Greenland, Hawaii, British Honduras 
and Fiji to a low of 9 per cent in Sierra Leone and 11 per 
cent in Morocco (Moroccans only). Approximately half the 
pupils do not go beyond the second year of school and thus 
“do not remain in school long enough to learn anything or to 
acquire an education of lasting value.”?** 

Fifteen of the 24 territories have some kind of a law 
regarding compulsory education but, in the African territories 
except in restricted localities in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, 
this applies only to non-Africans. 


It will clearly be a long time before the goal of universal, 
free compulsory education can be achieved for some hundred 


153 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.132, 10 July 1953, p. 20. 
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million dependent peoples. The question facing the colonial 
powers is whether they can move fast enough to keep the 
wheels of economic development moving. 


Self-government 


For several years the Committe on Information has been 
struggling with the question of what constitutes “a full measure 
of self-government,” particularly as it affects Article 73(e) of 
the Charter. Under this provision governments are required to 
transmit information on educational, social and economic de- 
velopments in non-self-governing territories. 

In 1951, the General Assembly set up a special Ad Hoc 
Committee on Factors to consider this question. The Committee 
submitted last year a list which the Assembly approved “as a 
guide, both for the General Assembly and for the Members of 
the United Nations . . . in deciding whether a Territory has 
or has not attained a full measure of self-government,”** rec- 
ognizing, however, that each case would have to be decided in 
the light of the particular circumstances. The Assembly also 
created a new Ad Hoc Committee on Factors “to carry out a 
more thorough study.” In addition to examining the list of 
factors, the Assembly asked the Committee to investigate whether 
it was possible to define the concept of a full measure of self- 
government for the purposes of Chapter XI of the Charter. 

The Committee met eight times in July 1953 and came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to find a satisfactory 
definition of a “full measure of self-government.” It felt, how- 
ever, that the absence of a definition was not a serious disad- 
vantage since the list of factors could serve as a guide in dealing 
with individual cases. 

It divided these factors into three groups: (1) those denoting 
independence; (2) those relating to self-government or con- 
tinuing association with a metropolitan government; and (3) 
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those applicable to self-government as a component part of 
a federal or unitary state. 

The value of the list may be put to its first test this year 
in connection with two cases in which the administering author- 
ities have ceased to transmit information. The first of these 
cessations occurred some time ago but the Assembly has been 
keeping the matter under review. 

In 1951 the Netherlands government stated that it would 
no longer transmit information on the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam as they had just been accorded a new status under 
which they would have “a full measure of self-government in 
internal affairs.”’*** 

This matter came under discussion last summer by the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors at the request of the Assembly. 
At that time the Netherlands representative maintained that 
though these two territories had not reached a position where 
they enjoyed a “full measure of self-government” they had 
reached a transitional stage in which they had been granted 
constitutional autonomy in the three fields mentioned in Article 
73(e)—economic, social and educational. Since the list of 
factors dealt with “a full measure of self-government,” he felt 
that their use as a yardstick would not facilitate examination 
of this particular case. Furthermore, he said, the local govern- 
ments which were now sovereign in the three relevant fields 
opposed transmission of information to the United Nations.’* 

The United States has also announced that it will no 
longer transmit information on Puerto Rico since on 25 July 
1952 a new constitution entered into force establishing the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and thus “a full measure of 
self-government” was attained. 

Under this constitution, the people of Puerto Rico con- 
tinue to be citizens of the United States and will continue 





157 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
242nd Meeting, 10 January 1952, p. 276. 
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to be represented in Washington by a Resident Commissioner. 
Matters of foreign relations and national defense remain the 
responsibility of the United States. The United States Congress 
also maintains a qualified veto over changes in their Constitution. 
Article VII, Section 3 reads: 


No amendment to this Constitution shall alter the republican form 
of government established by it or abolish its bill of rights. Any 
amendment or revision of this Constitution shall be consistent with 
the resolution enacted by the Congress of the United States approv- 
ing this Constitution, with the applicable provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with the Puerto Rican Federal Relations 
Act, and with Public Law 600, Ejighty-first Congress, adopted in 
the nature of a compact.!*® 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


There is a growing tendency to shift the spotlight away 
from the trust territories to the broader question of dependent 
peoples generally. This is in part due to the fact that the 
composition of the Council—six administering and six non- 
administering members—has made compromise decisions inevi- 
table and, in part, because of the growing interest in such 
questions as Morocco and Tunisia. This tendency was manifest 
in the inconclusive nature of the resolutions which were adopted 
during the last session of the General Assembly. An effort to 
substitute for the standard form questionnaire special question- 
naires adapted to the individual trust territories was deferred. 
The moot question of administrative unions, which has been 
the subject of long-standing debate,’ was dismissed with a 
resolution requesting the Trusteeship Council to continue its 
regular examination of administrative unions. Brazil and Iraq 
had proposed that the International Court of Justice should give 
an advisory opinion on the question of the compatibility of 
administrative unions with the United Nations Charter and 
~ 159 United Nations Doc. A/AC.35/L.121, 8 April 1953, p. 21. 
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the trusteeship agreements, but this proposal was later with- 
drawn. The Brazilian representative, however, reserved the right 
to resubmit it at the eighth session. 


A heated debate did arise over a Council resolution, ini- 
tiated at the instigation of the Assembly, which expressed the 
hope that the Administering Authorities would find it possible 
to associate qualified indigenous inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories in the work of the Council as part of their delegations or 
in any other manner which they might deem desirable.'** When 
the matter came before the Assembly at its seventh session a 
number of delegations, dissatisfied with the mild nature of the 
Trusteeship Council’s recommendation, joined in submitting a 
draft resolution which would have made this an explicit request. 


Discussion on this resolution opened with a scathing state- 
ment by the representative of Australia. Terming the proposal 
“absurd, presumptuous and unconstitutional,” and strongly criti- 
cizing its sponsors, Mr. Forsyth argued that there was no basis 
for such action in the Charter, the trusteeship agreements or the 
rules of procedure. The administering authorities alone, he main- 
tained, were competent to decide who should be members of 
their delegations. He wondered whether certain sponsors of the 
resolution would be willing to let United Nations bodies select 
representatives of organizations in their territories for direct 
participation in the work of such organs. 


The sponsors of the resolution insisted that such participa- 
tion would constitute valuable experience and training for self- 
government and that, while the Charter and other instruments 
did not explicitly provide for it, neither was it prohibited. After 
an extended debate a compromise resolution was approved which 
was almost identical with the one previously passed by the 
Trusteeship Council. When this question came before the Coun- 
cil at its twelfth session in 1953, a committee was established to 


161 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 1952-53, Supple- 
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study the matter. Several of the Administering Authorities, how- 
ever, stated that they had already begun to implement the 
wishes of the Assembly by appointing indigenous inhabitants to 
their delegations to the Trusteeship Council. 

Perhaps some of the liveliest interest shown by the last 
Assembly in matters concerning trust territories revolved around 
the question of oral hearings. The Fourth Committee decided 
to grant hearings to representatives of the French Cameroons, 
Somaliland and the Wa-Meru tribe of Tanganyika. This direct 
and increasing participation of the Committee in the actual work 
of the Trusteeship Council could portend a trend of some sig- 
nificance. Despite protests by the Administering Authorities, 
other members of the Committee asserted that the Assembly 
could accept petitions without derogating from the Council’s 
authority and that petitions need not necessarily be examined 
first by the Council. 


THE EWE QUESTION 


For the last six years the General Assembly has been 
trying to unravel the tangled Ewe question. Geographically, 
neither the accidents of tribal distribution nor the artificial 
divisions imposed by colonial powers provide a sound basis for 
new nations. Yet in essence, this is the choice which confronts 
the Assembly in this case. 

Between 700,000 and 800,000 Ewes live along the shore 
from the British crown colony of the Gold Coast through the 
trust territory of Togoland under British administration, to the 
trust territory of Togoland under French administration. Those 
in the Togoland territories are now demanding tribal unification 
and the creation of an independent state of Togoland. At the 
same time the two territories are being pulled farther apart by 
the differing policies of the Administering Authorities. British 
Togoland is administered as an integral part of the Gold Coast, 
and in the southern part there is now the headquarters of a 
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new administrative region incorporating all areas in the Gold 
Coast and Togoland which are traditionally Ewe-speaking. 
French Togoland is gradually being drawn into the framework 
of the French Union. These differences between the two terri- 
tories are further accentuated by the fact that the Gold Coast 
is on the threshold of political emancipation while French 
Togoland is only at the beginning of its political development. 

At its sixth session in January 1952, the General As- 
sembly, alarmed over the “atmosphere of tension,” asked the 
Trusteeship Council to consider sending a special visiting mission 
to Togoland to study and report on the problem. The Council 
decided to include this among the functions of the regular mis- 
sion visiting trust territories in West Africa during August 
and September 1952. 

The resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council on the 
basis of the Mission’s report’® provided little clear guidance 
for future action. On the one hand, it recognized that the 
“general demand for . . . unification” was “gaining wider recog- 
nition” and, on the other, it asserted that “no one form of 
unification . . . would be acceptable to the majority of the 
inhabitants.” It added that the visiting mission did not have 
“time to find out precisely which unification proposal enjoyed 
the widest support.”?® 

The Trusteeship Council also included in its resolution 
some general recommendations concerning the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs which the British and French governments 
had set up in an effort to satisfy, to some extent, the demands 
of the Ewes. This body, composed of fifteen members from 
French Togoland and six from British Togoland, is advisory 
to the Administering Authorities on matters of concern to both 
Togolands. Last year its scope was somewhat increased by a 
provision that funds should be allocated to it for expenditures 
on development projects involving both territories. 


162 See United Nations Doc. T/1034, 7 November 1952, pp. 124-32. 


168 Trusteeship Council Resolution 643 (XI), 25 November 1952. 
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The Trusteeship Council urged that the Joint Council 
be specifically authorized to discuss all political, economic, soci2i 
and educational matters of common concern and it invited the 
Administering Authorities to consult with the representatives 
of the peoples regarding desirable modification in the Joint 
Council’s functions. 

Finally, the Trusteeship Council declared that the role of 
the Administering Authorities was not so much that of devising 
a solution, as of developing democratic institutions which would 
make it possible for the people to choose their own political 
associations. Meantime, the Administering Authorities were 
responsible for providing opportunities for cooperation between 
groups having common ties. 


During the debate at the seventh session of the Assembly 
in 1952, the report of the visiting mission was severely criticized 
by representatives of the All-Ewe Conference and the Joint 
Togoland Congress who were given a special hearing. The 
population of Togoland, they said, demands unification, the 
transfer of administrative authority to the United Nations for a 
transitional period of five years, and then independence. 


The United Kingdom delegate countered with the declara- 
tion that about half the people in the trust territory under 
British administration wanted complete integration with the 
Gold Coast. The French delegate asserted that a large majority 
of the people in the trust territory under French administration 
favored unification within the French Union. A representative 
of the pro-French Parti togolais du progrés appealed to the 
United Nations to prevent “the imperialistic absorption” of 
Togoland into the Gold Coast. 

The Assembly finally adopted an amended draft resolution 
which had originally been submitted by the United States. The 
resolution recommended that the Administering Authorities 
(1) endeavor to reach a settlement of the problem; (2) re- 
establish the Joint Council by universal adult suffrage; (3) 
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negotiate with a view to unifying the trust territories of Togo- 
land under a single trusteeship administration; (4) utilize the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance; (5) accelerate 
the evolution of northern Togoland; (6) provide the inhabitants 
with freedom of political choice; (7) promote common policies 
of mutual concern to the two trust territories; and (8) report 
on measures taken to carry out these recommendations. 

Both governments have since reported to the Trusteeship 
Council. In general they emphasize the efforts being made to 
develop political institutions and to improve economic and 
social conditions. The United Kingdom delegate also reported 
that the Administering Authorities had invited “all parties and 
sections of the population to make known their views on the 
principles on which should be based the reconstitution, the terms 
of reference, the method of election to and the composition of 
the [Joint] Council.’*** Despite this step toward implementa- 
tion of the Assembly’s recommendation regarding the Joint 
Council, there is no indication that the Administering Authori- 
ties are prepared to accept the Assembly proposal to unify the 
territories under a single administration, and thus the basic prob- 
lem still remains. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


South West Africa, now administered by the Union of 
South Africa, is the only former mandated territory of the 
League of Nations which is neither independent nor included in 
the Trusteeship System. It will be recalled that the Ad Hoc 
Committee on South West Africa, established by the General 
Assembly at its fifth session and reconstituted at its sixth session 
to seek a solution to this problem, could report no real prog- 
ress.2* 

In its report to the seventh session of the Assembly, the 
Ad Hoc Committee stated that consultations had still proved 

164 United Nations Doc. T/1067, 8 July 1953, p. 2. 


165See “Issues Before the Seventh General Assembly,” International 
Conciliation, No. 484 (October 1952), p. 450-51. 
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inconclusive; although agreement had been reached on several 
points, “the same fundamental divergences which precluded an 
agreement in 1951 still remain unresolved” *°°—divergencies on 
the questions of how supervision of South Africa’s administra- 
tion of the territory is to be carried out, and to whom the Union 
is responsible. 

The General Assembly did not have enough time to give 
careful consideration to this report. It decided to postpone the 
matter until the eighth session and requested the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee to continue negotiations and report to the Assembly this 
fall. When this article went to press, the Committee had not 
yet submitted its report. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


The need for an effective system of law in the international 
community is no less than the need in national states, but the 
development of international law must of necessity be a slow 
and gradual process. Efforts to encourage that development 
command less attention than political issues, but they form an 
important part of the work of the United Nations. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in his first annual report 
to the General Assembly, has expressed the hope that “the gov- 
ernments will find occasion, in the months and years ahead, to 
give greater attention to the importance for world peace of 
extending the scope of international law, of building up respect 
for its disciplines and of resorting more willingly to the Inter- 
national Court.” ** 

The Sixth (Legal) Committee covered a wide variety of 
topics at the last session of the General Assembly. Several of 
them will be discussed again at the coming session, while one 
or two others have been deferred until the ninth session. To 
this latter category belong the question of defining aggression 


166 United Nations Doc. A/2261, 21 November 1952, p. 11. 
167 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 1953, Supplement 
No. 1, p. xii. 
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and the problem of an international criminal jurisdiction. In 
both cases the Assembly established a committee to study the 
matter and report to the 1954 sesssion. 

Another committee, of fifteen members, was established by 
the Assembly to study a report made by the Secretary-General 
on measures to limit the duration of regular sessions of the 
General Assembly. This committee met from 25 May to 22 June 
1953 and adopted a report which will be discussed by the As- 
sembly this fall. It took the approach that 
the co-operation of Members in all matters relating to the work 
of the Assembly and the voluntary exercise of discipline and restraint 
in the observance of the existing rules of procedure could do more 
to further the aim of limiting the duration of regular sessions 
than the adoption of additional regulations to govern the pro- 
ceedings.?® 

The Assembly also took a step toward making the cus- 
tomary evidence of international law more readily available 
when it authorized the Secretary-General to undertake the pub- 
lication of (1) a list of treaty collections and (2) a repertoire of 
the practice of the Seeurity Council. The Secretary-General was 
also requested to prepare and circulate to member states a com- 
parative study of methods of publicizing developments in 
customary international law and selected legal activities of the 
United Nations; three possibilities were suggested—an expan- 
sion of existing United Nations publications, new special pub- 
lications of limited scope, and a United Nations juridical year- 
book. 

Other matters considered by the Legal Committee included 
the revision of the Chinese text of the Genocide Convention and 
the status of claims for injuries incurred by United Nations 
employees in the service of the Organization. 

Finally, upon the proposal of Yugoslavia, the Assembly 
requested the International Law Commission to give, as soon 


168 United Nations Doc. A/2402, 26 June 1953, p. 4. 
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as it considers possible, priority to the codification of the topic 
“diplomatic intercourse and immunities.” 


The International Law Commission at its fifth session in 
1953 continued its study of such topics as the elimination or 
reduction of statelessness, the regime of the territorial sea and 
of the high seas, and the law of treaties. It also adopted a 
Final Draft on Arbitral Procedure which will come before the 
Assembly this fall. 


ARBITRAL PROCEDURE 


Arbitration has a special interest for students of interna- 
tional law and others concerned with the strengthening of the 
judicial process in the international community. As a method 
of peaceful settlement of disputes, it differs from conciliation 
in that it is a legal proceeding and results in a decision that 
is judicially binding and not merely recommendatory. In this 
respect, special significance may be attached to the Final Draft 
on Arbitral Procedure recently completed by the International 
Law Commission (ILC) for submission to the eighth General 
Assembly 


At its first session in 1949 the ILC selected arbitral pro- 
cedure for codification and gave it priority. Georges Scelle was 
elected special rapporteur on the subject, and two reports, with 
preliminary drafts on arbitral procedure, were submitted to the 
Commission along with replies from governments. After exten- 
sive consideration, covering several sessions, the Commission 
adopted at its fifth session in 1953 a Final Draft on Arbitral 
Procedure, along with a detailed commentary. 


This draft has a dual aspect. While in some matters of a 
fundamental nature it does no more than codify the existing 
law of international arbitration, in other respects its provisions 
are de lege ferenda; that is, articles expressing what the law 
should be. 
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Codification of the Law of Arbitral Procedure 

Among the articles codifying existing practice are: Article 

1, which affirms that the obligation to arbitrate results from 
an undertaking voluntarily accepted by the parties; Articles 
2(1) and 4 which provide that, in the first instance, the tribunal 
should be constituted by the parties, while Articles 9 and 10 
safeguard for the parties the right to determine by agreement the 
powers and procedure of the tribunal. The Commission stated: 
These essential features of traditional international arbitration— 
and, in fact, of arbitration in general—have been meticulously 
followed in the Final Draft. They constitute its main feature. To 
that extent the Final Draft on Arbitral Procedure must be con- 


sidered as being primarily in the nature of codification of existing 
international law.?® 


Development of International Law 

As was indicated above, however, the draft also contains 
certain provisions which the Commission considered to be de- 
sirable developments in the field of arbitral procedure. These 
were designed, in the main, to prevent either party to an agree- 
ment from evading the obligation to arbitrate once that obliga- 
tion had been freely undertaken. 

The first obstacle to the fulfillment of the arbitral under- 
taking is that of the “arbitrability” or “non-arbitrability” of the 
dispute. In the past, if the parties to an undertaking to arbitrate 
disagreed as to the existence of a dispute, or as to whether a 
dispute between them was covered by a prior undertaking to 
arbitrate, the next step was to agree on a body to be called 
upon to decide this question of arbitrability. Article 2 of the 
Commission’s draft contains an important innovation—pro- 
viding that, if the parties fail to agree on this point, the ques- 
tion may be brought before the International Court of Justice 
on application by either party. Article 2 further provides that 
the judgment rendered by the Court shall be final. 


169 United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/L.45, 10 July 1953, p. 5. 
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Another major difficulty which may arise when the under- 
taking to arbitrate has to be carried out concerns the constitu- 
tion of the arbitral tribunal. One of the features of arbitration 
which distinguishes it from proceedings in a court of law is 
that the choice of judges rests with the parties. When it comes 
to choosing the arbitrators, however, a party may fail to co- 
operate. The Commission provided in Article 3 of the draft 
that the tribunal shall be constituted by the parties within a very 
short time—three months from the date of the request made for 
the submission of the dispute to arbitration, or of decision as to 
its arbitrability. If the parties are unable to reach agreement, 
provision is made to have the tribunal constituted by the 
President of the Court. 


Having thus ensured the constitution of the tribunal, the 
Commission next considered the problem of providing safe- 
guards for its independence. During the discussions at the fourth 
session of the ILC, several members had referred to certain cases 
in which a government had withdrawn the arbitrator it had 
appointed when the case appeared to be going against it. 
Articles 4 to 8 of the draft were designed to forestall such a 
contingency by laying down the principle of the “immuta- 
bility” of the tribunal. Once the tribunal has been constituted, 
its composition shall, except in specified cases, remain unchanged 
until the award has been rendered. 


The draft further recognizes that the undertaking to arbi- 
trate may be nullified as the result of the failure of the parties 
to agree on a compromis (an agreement to arbitrate a particu- 
lar case )—‘‘a failure which may be due to the obstructive atti- 
tude of one of the parties bent on avoiding its obligation.” *”° 
Detailed provisions were therefore included in Article 10 for 
the drawing up of a compromis by the arbitral tribunal in cases 
in which the parties have failed to reach agreement on this 
matter. 


"190 Ibid., p. 7. 
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The concluding provisions of the Commission’s draft deal 
with revision and annulment of the arbitral award. Those on 
revision follow closely the ones laid down for the International 
Court. Thus, it is provided that an application for revision of 
an arbitral award may be made by either party when it is 
based upon the discovery of some fact having a decisive in- 
fluence on the award, provided that when the award was given 
that fact was unknown to the tribunal and to the party request- 
ing revision and that such ignorance was not due to negligence. 


The draft further provides that an award may be annulled 
by the Court if (1) the tribunal has exceeded its powers; (2) 
there was corruption on the part of a member of the tribunal; 
(3) there has been a serious departure from a fundamental rule 
of procedure, including failure to state the reasons for the award. 
It can readily be seen that these provisions affect in a vital 
manner the question of the finality of an arbitral award. 

The Commission has suggested that the General Assembly 
should either recommend the Final Draft to member states with 
a view to the conclusion of a convention, or convoke a confer- 
ence to conclude a convention. Some of the members of the 
United Nations have indicated their views on the Commission’s 
previous drafts, and critical comment was mainly directed 
against some of those provisions which represent departures 
from traditional practice.’"* The Commission’s view on this 
point is that the innovations retained in the Final Draft are 
only “procedural innovations,” and that their sole purpose is 
“to safeguard the principle of good faith and the equally funda- 
mental principle of respect for treaty obligations. Both of these 
principles are at the very basis of international law.” * 


171 For comments by governments on the draft adopted at the Commis- 
sion’s fourth session, see United Nations Doc. A/CN.4/68, 1 May 1953, 
and Add. 1, 8 May 1953. 

172 United Nations Doc. A/CN.{/L.45, 10 July 1953, p. 8. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND BUDGET 


All the administrative activities of the United Nations will 
again pass in review before the Fifth Committee this year when 
it examines the budget estimates submitted by the Secretary- 
General. 

Two topics which may be the subject of considerable in- 
terest are the problem of personnel policy, particularly as it 
affects the question of United States nationals in the Secretariat, 
and the report of the Secretary-General on the conclusion of 
negotiations with the United States regarding the question of 
access to United Nations headquarters. There will also be re- 
ports on the organization of the Secretariat by the Secretary- 
General and by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. It is possible that the Secretary-General 
will include some specific proposals for reorganization. 


PERSONNEL POLICY 


One of the most difficult and controversial problems facing 
the United Nations will be on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly this fall under the innocuous heading of “Personnel 
Policy.” There are two main facets to the problem, and they 
should be clearly distinguished from each other. One is con- 
cerned with the problem of alleged subversive activities by 
United States members of the Secretariat. The other deals with 
the review of temporary staff by the Selection Committees. 


Background of Security Problems 

The advent of the cold war has brought with it a grave 
concern on the part of many member states, and particularly 
of the United States, for their national security interests. In 
1952 a number of United States staff members of the United 
Nations were called to testify before a Special Federal Grand 
Jury and the Internal Security Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. Certain of these employees refused to 
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answer questions regarding espionage, subversive activities or 
membership in the Communist Party, invoking the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie was deeply disturbed by these 
refusals. ‘Temporary employees were dismissed, after examina- 
tion of the official record in each case, on the ground that their 
presence was no longer in the best interests of the United Na- 
tions. Those having permanent appointments were put on com- 
pulsory leave, and a Commission of Jurists'** was appointed to 
advise the Secretary-General on the principles which should 
govern his action in such cases. 


Opinion of the Commission of Jurists 

The Commission, after studying the problem, issued its 
opinion on 29 November 1952. This opinion dealt with four 
possible contingencies: (1) an individual convicted of espionage 
or subversive activities; (2) an individual who pleaded the con- 
stitutional privilege against self-incrimination when questioned 
about activities involving subversive activities or espionage 
against the United States; (3) an individual who invoked the 
Fifth Amendment when questioned about membership in the 
Communist Party or of some other organization declared sub- 
versive under the Internal Security Act; (4) an individual against 
whom allegations have been made without proof. 

With regard to the first the Commission asserted that, as 
a matter of course, this should act as an absolute bar to the 
employment or the continuation of employment of the officer 
concerned.*™* 

The Commission also recommended similar action in the 
second case on the ground that 


173 The three men forming the Commission were William D. Mitchell 
of the United States, who served as Attorney General under President 
Hoover; Sir Edwin Herbert of the United Kingdom and Professor Paul 
Veldekens of Belgium. 

174 Only one member of the Secretariat (not a United States citizen) 
has ever been dismissed on this count. 
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either his answer would have been self-incriminatory or if not 
he has invoked his constitutional privilege without just cause. 
As, in our opinion, he cannot be heard to allege the latter, he 
must by claiming privilege be held to have admitted the former.!™® 


Finally, though with more hesitation, the Commission 
recommended dismissal in the third case. 

With regard to the fourth possibility, the Commission 
recommended that the Secretary-General should inquire into the 
reliability of the source and the information provided, and, if 
necessary, make his own inquiries. If, after weighing the infor- 
mation very carefully, he is satisfied that 
he has reasonable ground for believing that a member of the staff 
is engaging or is likely to engage in activities regarded as subversive 
by the host country, he should come to the conclusion that the 
officer concerned should no longer be employed in that country.’ 


After considering the Jurists’ opinion, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral announced that he would adopt the general principles set 
forth therein, although not accepting the opinion in every 
particular. On 5 December 1952, the Secretary-General dis- 
charged permanent staff members who had pleaded the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, after first giving them an oppor- 
tunity to change their minds about testifying. Several others 
subsequently resigned or were dismissed. Twenty United States 
staff members filed appeals with the Administrative Tribunal. 


General Assembly Debate 


Several members of the United Nations, .aking issue with 
the recommendations contained in the Juris s’ opinion, asked 
for an opportunity to discuss the matter. Th Secretary-General 
prepared a comprehensive report on peronnel policy which 
came before the Assembly after the Chr'stmas recess. 

A majority of the members participated in the four-day 
debate which ensued. There was clear recognition of the neces- 


175 United Nations Doc. A/2364, 30 January 1953, p. 27. 
176 Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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sity for safeguarding legitimate security requirements of member 
states and of the complete inadmissibility of subversive activity 
against any member state under United Nations auspices. How- 
ever, emphasis was laid upon the importance of finding a solu- 
tion which would also strengthen and improve the morale of 
the Secretariat, seriously affected by indiscriminate and unfair 
attacks accompanying the charges of subversive activities. Dele- 
gates were also virtually unanimous in reaffirming the Charter 
provisions on the Secretariat, which established the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and his staff. 

Another aspect discussed at some length was the prin- 
ciple of the “host country,” according to which a country has 
special privileges regarding its own nationals employed in an 
international organization situated within its territory. The 
representative of India, Mr. Dayal, criticized this principle on 
the ground that it would restrict the mobility of the United 
Nations and its capacity to employ personnel where it wants. 
Mr. Dayal commented that: 

A national of country ““X” could thus be employed in country “Y” 
and perhaps perform his duties satisfactorily; none the less, if he 
is transferred to a United Nations organization in his own country, 
he may have to be dismissed according to the “host country” 
principle.1™ 

The Secretary-General, it was argued, should base his actions 
exclusively on the Charter and not on principles laid down by 
the host country. 

In view of the fact that a new Secretary-General was ap- 
pointed in the middle of this debate, the Assembly contented 
itself with a resolution expressing confidence that the Secretary- 
General would conduct personnel policy with Charter provisions 
in mind, and requesting him to submit a report to the eighth 
session of the Assembly. 


177 General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 416th Plenary 


Meeting, 28 March 1953, p. 566. 
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Secretary-General Hammarskjold has taken the position of 
proceeding slowly and carefully on this matter. On several 
occasions he has emphasized that he would not make sweeping 
rulings but would build up “‘a sound body of rules by decisions in 
individual cases, creating a kind of common law.”?* In his 
remarks to the United Nations Correspondents Association on 
10 July 1953, Mr. Hammarskjold added that neither the report 
of his predecessor nor the opinion of the Jurists could be con- 
sidered ‘“‘as in any way final, or as binding upon the Secretary- 
General in his personnel policy.” *” 

In summarizing the general principles which he felt should 
determine personnel policy, Mr. Hammarskjold stated: 

On the one hand, members of the secretariats must accept the 
international discipline that requires them to abstain from any 
political activity outside the scope of their duties and from any 
other activity which might throw doubt on their status as trusted 
and dedicated servants of the United Nations as a whole. On 
the other hand, on this basis the international civil service should 
be left free from national pressures of any sort. Only if this is 
so will the secretariats be able to render the service necessary 
to world organization. The United Nations itself cannot be fully 
effective in its appointed functions except under these conditions.'*° 


United States Action 
One of the key issues in this problem, which became a 
matter of public controversy, concerned the adequacy of infor- 
mation supplied by the United States to the United Nations 
about United States staff members. On 9 January 1953 the 
President of the United States issued an executive order prescrib- 
ing procedures for making available to the Secretary-General 
information on United States citizens employed or being con- 
sidered for employment in the Secretariat. Questionnaires were 
distributed and fingerprints taken of all United States employees 
at United Nations headquarters. 


178 United Nations Press Release SG/318, 10 July 1953, p. 5. 

179 Ibid. 

180 General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 1953, Supplement 
No. 1, p. xii. 
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On 2 June 1953 President Eisenhower issued an executive 
order establishing an International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board to evaluate as security risks United States citizens 
employed by, or applying for positions with, the United Nations 
and other international organizations of which the United States 
is a member. The Civil Service Commission was charged with 
making a full investigation of all such United States citizens. 


The standard set by the presidential order was “reasonable 
doubt as to the loyalty of the person involved to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” *** Cases in which derogatory in- 
formation is found will be sent to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which will then conduct full field investigations 
of the persons involved. 

The executive order further provided that the persons 
against whom there is derogatory information may obtain a 
written statement of the charges and will have an opportunity 
to answer them in a hearing before the Board. After evaluating 
all the evidence, the Board is to report its determinations to the 
Secretary of State for transmission to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

The presidential order emphasized that the final decisions 
as to the employability of the persons involved in the security 
investigations would continue to rest with the Secretary-General. 
However, a basic dilemma still remains and has been further 
aggravated by the action of the United States Senate last June 
when it approved a bill providing severe fines or imprisonment 
for United States citizens who accept employment with the 
United Nations or related organizations without first receiving 
security clearance from the Attorney General of the United 
States.’** If the bill becomes law the United Nations could still 


181 The New ork Times, $ June 1953, p. 1. 

182 The Senate Bill, which is reproduced as annex IV to the Regen of 
the Secretary-General on Personnel Policy (United Nations Doc. A/2365, 
30 January 1953, p. 34), is before the House Judiciary Committee, but no 
hearings have been held. 
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offer employment to a United States citizen who had not ob- 
tained security clearance from the Attorney General, but the 
person would be subject to a possible fine of $10,000 and/or five 
years in prison if he accepts the position. In practical terms this 
means that the United States government would retain an ab- 
solute veto over the hiring of any United States nationals. 

A related problem stemming from this concern over national 
security is the requirement for prior security clearance for United 
States members of the Secretariat who have official business 
abroad. There have been a number of cases in which delays 
in obtaining passports have seriously hampered United States 
members of the Secretariat in carrying out their duties outside 
the United States. 

Review of Temporary Staff 

The concept of a career service for the large majority of 
the staff, as Secretary-General Lie pointed out in his personnel 
report to the seventh Assembly, is at the heart of the organiza- 
tion of the Secretariat, but a policy of proceeding slowly and 
carefully in the selection of permanent staff has been followed 
in order to secure the high standards envisaged by the Charter. 
This meant that a large number of personnel remained on tem- 
porary appointments despite the completion of long periods of 
service. 

At the sixth session of the General Assembly the Secretary- 
General announced his intention of increasing the number of 
staff on permanent or career appointments to 
70 or 75 per cent of the established posts—thus leaving a reserve 
for nationals of future Member States, for application of the 
principle of geographical distribution, and for the necessary inflow 
of fresh talent into the organization.'** 

A selection committee was established under the chairman- 
ship of Francis P. Walters, former Deputy Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, to review temporary staff in terms 


183 General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951-1952, Annexes: 
Agenda item 45, p. 30. 
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of their efficiency, competence and integrity and their general 
suitability as international civil servants, and to recommend 
which ones should be granted permanent appointments. 

The Selection Committee made three reports to the Sec- 
retary-General in 1952. Acting upon the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the Secretary-General granted an additional 243 
permanent appointments in the professional service and 41 in 
the General Service. Fixed-term appointments or one-year pro- 
bationary periods were given out in a number of other cases, 
The Selection Committee also recommended 62 terminations; 
59 were issued by the Secretary-General, 3 having previously 
resigned. 

A review of the office of the United Nations in Geneva 
and of the Economic Commission for Europe was carried out 
early in 1953. The professional staffs were reviewed by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Walters and the General 
Service category by Mr. Vladimir Moderow, formerly Director 
of the European Office. Acting upon the recommendation of 
these committees, the Secretary-General granted 47 permanent 
appointments in the professional category and 187 in the Gen- 
eral Service category and terminated 2 staff members in the 
former and 5 staff members in the latter category. In addition, 
a number of staff members were put on probation or given 
fixed-term appointments. 

During 1953 Mr. Walters resigned for reasons of health. 
The Secretary-General then established two committees, one for 
the professional staff under the chairmanship of Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar and another for the General Service under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Ivan Kerno to complete the review of tem- 
porary staff at headquarters. A similar review of the staffs of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the 
Economic Commission for Latin America is now being planned. 


A report on the work of these Selection Committees was 
made by the Secretary-General to the seventh session of the 
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General Assembly*® and a further report will be made to the 
eighth session. 
ACCESS TO HEADQUARTERS 


The question of visas for individuals coming to the United 
Nations on official business from abroad has been a matter of 
continuing discussion between the United Nations and the 
United States government. Until recently, the problems have 
not been serious since failure or delays by the United States 
in issuing visas have been attributed to such reasons as irregu- 
larities in the documents submitted to United States embassies, 
lack of valid travel documents, or other procedural difficulties. 

During the past year, however, visas were flatly denied to 
representatives of two non-governmental organizations in con- 
sultative status with the Economic and Social Council. The 
United States invoked, for the first time in connection with such 
cases, “the right to safeguard its security, which it had spe- 
cifically reserved in section 6 of the Joint Resolution . . . adopted 
by the 80th Congress, which authorized the [United States] 
Government to enter into the Headquarters Agreement. . . .” ?* 
The Legal Department of the Secretariat, in response to a re- 
quest from the Economic and Social Council for a legal opinion, 
expressed the view that under section 11 of the Headquarters 
Agreement NGO representatives were entitled to transit to and 
from the headquarters district, and that this right had not been 
made the subject of any formal reservation by the United States. 

In July 1953, the Secretary-General made a progress report 
to the Economic and Social Council on negotiations which he 
had been conducting with the United States government on this 
problem. It was recognized, Mr. Hammarskjold said, that the 
~ 184 See Annex II, United Nations Doc. A/2364, 30 January 1953, pp. 18-20. 

185 Economic and Social Council, Official Records: Fifteenth Session, 679th 
Meeting, 9 April 1953, p. 37. Section 6 of the Joint Resolution reads in 
part as follows: “Nothing in the agreement shall be construed as in any 
way diminishing, abridging, or weakening the right of the United States 
to safeguard its own security and completely to control the entrance of 


aliens into any territory of the United States other than the headquarters 
district and its immediate vicinity ... .” 
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Headquarters Agreement “should not be permitted to serve as 
a cover to enable persons in the United States to engage in 
activities, outside the scope of their official functions, directed 
against the security of that country,” *** and that the United 
States therefore may grant visas valid only for transit to and 
from the headquarters district, its immediate vicinity, and the 
necessary area of transit to aliens on official business in connec- 
tion with the United Nations. 

A possible issue of future disagreement concerns the in- 
sistence of the United States that the Headquarters Agreement 
does not apply to persons who may be alleged to use their trip 
as a cover for activities against the security of the United States. 
Though Mr. Hammarskjold recognized the validity of this po- 
sition “if there is clear and convincing evidence,” he stated that 
it would involve a “method of application” of the Headquarters 
Agreement which “should be explicitly authorized by the 
competent organ.” *®* 

Mr. Hammarskjold went on to note that the United States 
representatives had assured him that future cases of this kind 
would receive “the most prompt and careful consideration at the 
highest levels, that timely decisions will be made, and that the 
United States will consult me and keep me as fully informed 
as possible. . . .” 

In a personal appearance before the sixteenth session of 
the Economic and Social Council meeting at Geneva, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold added that so far as principles were concerned his 
negotiations with the United States were concluded. There had 
been “a measure of agreement which may help to remove 
difficulties over the matter in the future, and I venture to express 
the hope that any remaining questions will be resolved satis- 
factorily. . . .” 78° 

The Council on 1 August 1953 unanimously expressed its 
confidence that the differences between the United States and 

186 United Nations Press Release PM/2558, 27 July 1953, p. 1. 


187 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
188 Ibid., p. 3. 
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the United Nations over access to headquarters would be solved 
“satisfactorily and expeditiously.” Unless, therefore, the issue 
should again arise in connection with some concrete case it is 
not expected that the Assembly will take any further action. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SECRETARIAT 


The Preparatory Commission had several alternatives be- 
fore it when discussing plans for the organization of the Secre- 
tariat in 1945. The two main ones were the “organic” theory, 
by which different units of the Secretariat would be assigned to 
the various organs of the United Nations, and the “functional” 
theory, according to which the Secretariat would be set up on 
the basis of the main kinds of work to be performed. The exist- 
ing structure, as recommended by the Preparatory Commission, 
represents a compromise between these two main theories.'® 
The Department of Political and Security Council Affairs, 
the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs and the 
Department of Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are each related organically to one of the 
councils of the United Nations, while the Department of Public 
Information, the Legal Department, the Department of Con- 
ference and General Services, and the Department of Adminis- 
trative and Financial Services are organized on “functional” 
lines. Each department is headed by an Assistant Secretary- 
General.’* There is also an Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General. 

With the growth of the United Nations, additional units 
were created on an ad hoc basis to meet new needs as they arose 
—the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, and the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees. The question of an 


189 See The United Nations Secretariat, United Nations Studies No. 4 
(New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1950), pp. 14-15. 


190 The terms of office of the present Assistant Secretaries-General expire 
on 1 February 1954. 
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over-all reorganization of the Secretariat did not, however, seri- 
ously engage the attention of member states until the establish- 
ment of a separate unit to administer the technical assistance 
program (the Technical Assistance Administration). This cre- 
ated the problem of effective coordination between it and the 
departments with which it cooperates closely in its work (De- 
partments of Economic and of Social Affairs). In 1951 this 
problem received considerable attention from the General As- 
sembly. It was recognized that the question should be considered 
as part of the general problem of an over-all reorganization of 
the Secretariat. Upon his own suggestion, the Secretary-General 
was requested to study the matter and report to the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. 


A number of proposals were accordingly placed before the 
General Assembly in 1952 by Secretary-General Lie. In gen- 
eral, he suggested a simplified structure for the Secretariat in 
which the different departments would be regrouped under 
three Deputy Secretaries-General, one of whom would be respon- 
sible for both the Technical Assistance Administration and the 
Departments of Economic and Social Affairs. 


The General Assembly, by resolution 681 (VII), requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare for the eighth session a full 
report on the problem of reorganization of the Secretariat, “‘in- 
cluding the relationship between the Departments of Economic 
Affairs and Social Affairs and the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration.” A Committee on Special Administrative Questions 
was also created to study certain other suggestions put forward 
by the Secretary-General. 

The question was held in abeyance upon the resignation 
of Trygve Lie and the election of Dag Hammarskjold as the 
new Secretary-General. One of his first duties, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold felt, was to make a detailed study of the working of the 
Secretariat, and since this should not be done hastily, he stated 
in a memorandum to the Committee on Special Administrative 
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Questions that he was “not prepared in the immediate future to 
proceed with the present proposals or to make new ones.” * 


The Committee on Special Administrative Questions met 
on 4 and 9 May 1953; it decided to defer for the time being 
any recommendations to the General Assembly, and invited the 
Secretary-General to report any proposals which he or members 
might wish to make on the matter. It is uncertain at the time 
of writing whether the Secretary-General will be ready to present 
any proposals for Secretariat reorganization at the current 
session. 


BUDGET 


The Assembly this fall will be examining the first budget 
presented by Secretary-General Hammarskjold. The budget esti- 
mates for 1954 are $48,123,400," as compared with 1953 ap- 
propriations of $48,327,700. With miscellaneous income esti- 
mated at $6,463,200, the estimated net expenditure comes to 
$41,660,200. The Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions has recommended reductions in this esti- 
mate totalling $843,800'**—the smallest reduction yet proposed 
by this Committee. 


The United States assessment for 1954 will be one-third of 
the total budget. Changes in the contributions of 36 other 
countries were recommended by the Committee on Contributions 
and approved by the Assembly. Most of the changes were minor. 
The largest increase was in the USSR assessment, from 9.85 
to 12.28 per cent. The Soviet Union protested against this, 
but a number of delegates pointed out that the Soviet leaders 
themselves had declared that there had been a vast improvement 
in the economic and material wealth of their peoples. 


"191 United Nations Doc. A/AC.68/1, 29 April 1958, p. 1. 

192General Assembly, Official Records: Eighth Session, 1953, Supplement 
No. 5. 

193 Jbid., Supplement No. 7. A few items have been held over for later 
review and will be covered by supplementary reports. 
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The question of reimbursement of income tax paid by 
United States members of the Secretariat may also be a matter 
for some discussion this year, in connection with a detailed report 
by the Secretary-General. The Assembly, in approving the Con- 
vention on Privileges and Immunities in 1946, had affirmed that 
United Nations officials should be exempt from national income 
taxation in order that there would be equity among its member 
states and its personnel. There is in force a staff assessment plan, 
which is a form of United Nations income tax. 

Almost every country but the United States has agreed 
to the principle of exempting from income taxation its nationals 
in the Secretariat. The Assembly, in an effort to grant United 
States nationals relief from double taxation, authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to reimburse staff members required to pay 
national income tax on salaries and wages received from the 
United Nations. Actual expenditure during the seven years 1946 
to 1952 inclusive with respect to this item has amounted to 
over seven million dollars,““* of which almost the entire sum 
was used to reimburse United States nationals. 

A request for a larger sum for the reimbursement of income 
taxes will probably come before the Assembly this fall. The 
Attorney General of the United States has notified the United 
Nations that as a result of the new United States Immigration 
and Nationality Act, those foreign employees who wish to retain 
their permanent immigration visas must waive their privileges 
and immunities insofar as taxation is concerned; it is estimated 
that 400 employees are affected, and that the total sum of 
income tax to be reimbursed by the United Nations for this 
purpose for the first year will amount to $500,000. 


194 Ibid., p. 30. 
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